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COMMENT 


Art Montevideo, on August 10, Secretary Root, having com- 
pleted his visit to Portuguese-speaking America, set foot on 
Spanish-American soil, and the real test of the wisdom of his 
tour began. So far as the Brazilian people are concerned, 
nothing has ever occurred to chill the feeling of fraternity 
with which one American republic would naturally regard an- 
other. Self-interest has contributed to bring about the most 
cordial relations between Brazil and the United States. The 
Brazilians are no rivals of ours in the purveyance of food 
staples to Great Britain, while, on the other hand, we are 
large buyers of their coffee, their hides, and their rubber. 
Under the circumstances, common sense would naturally 
combine with admiration of our political and educational in- 
stitutions, which they were the last of Latin - American 
peoples to imitate, to assure a warm welcome at the hands of 
Brazilians to the official representative of their best customer. 


Then, again, historically and prospectively, Brazil has pecul- 
iar reasons for acclaiming the Monroe doctrine. For some 
sixty years (1580-1640) her people were obliged to acquiesce 
in the violent incorporation of Portugal with Spain, and in 
the resultant substitution of Spanish for Portuguese au- 
thority in their section of the New World, while, during a 
part of the seventeenth century, the Dutch occupied by force 
a considerable fraction of their territory. The presence of a 
large German-speaking population in their southern province 
of Rio Grande do Sul is to-day a source of continual un- 
easiness to far-sighted Brazilians, in view of the craving ex- 
hibited in Germany for transmarine acquisitions. The visit 
of Seeretary Root was rightly interpreted as an impressive 
event, and a conclusive guaranty that Brazil would never again 
become a prey to foreign invaders. We should also bear in 
mind that, while peace and friendship have always marked 
the relations of Brazil and the United States, the former 
country has often been at war with its Spanish-American 
neighbors, and, far from evinecing any sympathy for Spain 
in the war of 1898, viewed with satisfaction the expulsion of 
her flag from the last remnant of her once mighty empire 
in the New World. 


We do but state an indisputable fact when we say that the 
attitude of certain Spanish-speaking republics in South 
America toward the United States has been somewhat dif- 
ferent. In the first place, if we except hides, we may affirm that 
we are not large buyers of the surplus products of Uruguay 
and Argentina. On the other hand, we compete with those 
countries in the supply of meats to the British market. By 
the ties of race, language, and history the majority of the 
inhabitants of those republics are sentimentally attached: to 
Spain, and they would have been unfilial had they failed to 
feel and show some regret when they saw the prestige of 
their mother country dimmed irretrievably by a war which 
wrenched from her almost all of her remaining transmarine 
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dependencies. Nor has the stream of non-Spanish immi- 
grants to the countries named tended to develop a liking for 
the United States. The newcomers have included but few 
British subjects, and almost no Americans. In Montevideo 
and Buenos Ayres, which are among the most cosmopolitan 
cities of the New World, the American element is numeri- 
cally, commercially, and politically insignificant. Of the 
fervent desire to reproduce American institutions, for which 
Bnenos Ayres was conspicuous in the days of President 
SaRMIENTO, there have been of late years few traces, and 
Argentine reformers and progressists have looked for precept 
and example rather to Continental Europe and Great Britain 
than to the United States. When, therefore, the humiliation 
to which Spain was subjected at our hands was followed by a 
dismemberment of.Colombia, from which we profited, if we 
did not encourage it, and by our assumption of the function 
of customs-revenue collector on behalf of the European credit- 
ors of a weak American republic, it was to be expected that 
some suspicion and misgiving would be excited in Buenos 
Ayres and Montevideo, whose leading men have been for 
years zealous advocates of the Catvo or Draco doctrine, that 
debts arising out of contract, due from one government to the 
citizens or subjects of another, should not be collectible by 
force. 

In view of all the facts here mentioned, we are not sur- 
prised to hear that many of the students of the University 
at Montevideo were opposed to the tender of a cordial recep- 
tion to Mr. Root, or that the Spanish employees of Sefior 
Taranco have struck because their employer put his house 
at the disposal of the Uruguayan government for the lodg- 
ment of our Secretary of State. It is, therefore, with especial 
satisfaction that we learn of the enthusiastic weleome given 
on August 10 to Mr. Roor at the Uruguayan capital. Never, 
so we are told by cable, in the history of the Banda Oriental 
has popular feeling been more‘visibly manifested than by the 
demonstrations of gratification on the part of all classes at 
the visit of the American statesman. In a speech at the 
Government House banquet on August 11, the Secretary, 
replying to the Uruguayan Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
undertook, indirectly and tactfully, to dissipate the feeling 
that anything done by the United States or by Spanish- 
Americans themselves had injured seriously and permanently 
the interests of Spain. He did not hesitate to assert that the 
European nations which had planted colonies on the shores 
of the New World had profited far more from the inde- 
pendence of the American republics than they would have 
profited could they have perpetuated their unwise system of 
colonial government. Through the transformation of their 
colonies into free and independent states, the mother coun- 
tries have obtained an increasingly profitable outlet for the 
products of their industries, together with food-supplies for 
their home-keeping inhabitants, and an asylum for their sur- 
plus population. Nor is this the only benefit which American 
independence has conferred on the Old World. Mr. Roor re- 
minded his auditors at Montevideo that the reflex action of 
American experiments in government had been felt in every 
European country without exception, and has had a far more 
effective influence than could have been exerted by any good 
quality of the old colonial system. Neither would there be 


‘anything in the riveting of friendship between the Latin- 


American republics and the United States that would im- 
peril the interests of those European countries from which 
Latin-Americans have drawn*their language, their traditions, 
and the bases of their customs and their laws. It is evident, 
from the cheers with which Mr. Roor’s speech was received, 
that his quick-witted Spanish-American hearers recognized 
in their visitor a statesman at once diplomatico and simpatico. 
A success having been achieved in Montevideo, where suc- 
cess was by no means absolutely certain, we now look forward 
with lively interest to the outcome of the Secretary’s ex- 
perience at Buenos Ayres. 


We discuss elsewhere Mr. Bryan’s homecoming and its 
significance. The political situation in the Empire common- 
wealth has been changed materially by the decision said to 
have been reached by District-Attorney JEROME to come 
forward as an independent candidate for the Governorship. 
The plan of his friends is, apparently, to nomin:ute him by 
petition, and to take proceedings to that end forthwith, so 
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that he may be fairly in the field on a platform of his own— 
limited, perhaps, to a promise to keep his official oath and 
do his duty to his fellow citizens—before the Democratic 
State convention meets at Buffalo, on September 25. That 
convention will then be at liberty to endorse JEROME, or 
endorse Hearst, or put forward a third candidate for Demo- 
cratic votes. We take for granted that it would not commit 
the folly of pursuing the third course named, for, if there 
were four competitors for the Governorship, the regular Demo- 
cratic nominee would be almost sure to lose the second place, 
losing which, the Democratic organization would forfeit the 
important privileges connected with the management of elec- 
tions. which, by statute, are granted to the party whose candi- 
date for Governor sha'l have received next to the highest 
number of votes east. Under the circumstances, we may take 
for granted that the Democratic convention would endorse 
either Jerome or Hearst. It possibly might win with either, 
though, as we have formerly. said, it is scarcely credible that 
Mr. Hearst could be successful in a duel with such a Re- 
publican opponent as Mr. Cuartes E. Huaues. Both Hearst 
and JeroME have proved themselves vote-getters in the city 
of New York. But the exploit performed by the latter, single- 
handed, at the municipal election last November showed him 
to be by far the most potential personal factor that the island 
of Manhattan has known since the days of De Wirt C.iinTon, 
who also, in his most memorable contest, was his own platform 
~ and his own machine. That Jerome would get the votes of 
all Democrats who look askance at Hearst may be taken for 
granted. The question, which only ballots could decide, would 
be whether he could draw more largely than could Mr. 
Huaues from the independents and from the “better ele- 
ment ” of the Republican party. 


It is, of course, conceivable that those Republican poli- 
ticians who can only see an inch before their faces may 
imagine that the appearance of Mr. JEROME in the role of a 
free lance, and the consequent division of the Democratic 
vote, would enable them to elect a “yellow dog” on their 
party ticket. If they hug this delusion, they will either re- 
nominate Governor Hscains or put forward some other 
machine-made candidate, according as the opponents or the 
friends of ex-Governor OpELL shall dominate their State con- 
vention. In that event, it is almost certain that Mr. JEROME 
would be chosen Governor. The people of the State of New 
York are ripe for a revolt against “bosses” and _ political 
machines. All they want is a chance to do their thinking 
and voting for themselves. Hearst professes to ‘offer them 
one: JEROME would really give them one. More power to him! 

There seems to be some difference of cpinion among labor 
leaders as to the extent to which the American Federation 
of Labor should carry out its declared intention to go into 
polities. Some think that it should begin this autumn to hold 
conventions and put tickets of its own in the field. Others 
believe that it should confine itself to endorsing such nominees 
as, in elections for seats in Congress or in a State Legislature, 
shall pledge themselves to further legislation favorable to 
working-men. This, we understand, is what they are doing in 
Representative LitTLrricLy’s district in Maine, and what they 
purpose to do in Speaker Cannon’s district in Illinois. In an- 
other district of the last-named State, the twenty-fifth, which 
contains a great many coal-miners, the labor-unions have 
been trying to prevent the renomination of Representative 
Grorce W. Situ, who has been put on the workmen’s 
“black list” because he voted against the application of the 
eight-hour law to alien laborers on the Panama Canal. The 
result of the contest in the primaries and in the ensuing con- 
vention was a victory for Smiru over the labor element. It 
remains to be seen what harm the labor-wnions can do him 
by supporting his Democratic opponent at the ballot-box next 
November. There is a current rumor that, if the Federation 
of Labor demonstrates this year its possession of considerable 
political strength, it may demand in 1908 the nomination of 
Mr. Jonn Mitcuett for Vice-President on the Democratic 
ticket. 

The plan thus far followed by the Laborites in Great 
Britain seems a sensible one. In electoral districts where work- 
men are so numerous that the specific nominee of labor has a 
fair chance of obtaining more votes than either his Liberal 
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or Conservative competitor the Labor party puts forward a 
candidate of its own. In other districts it endorses that one 
of the candidates of the two principal parties who is willing 
to make the more satisfactory promises, or who is the less 
objectionable. The outcome of these tactics has been that, 
although, in the present Parliament, the members of the 
separately organized Labor party number only about thirty, a 
considerable fraction of the Liberals are pledged to uphold the 
labor legislative programme. This is the secret of the large 
concessions made by Sir H. Campsetit-BANNERMAN, the Prime 
Minister, to the Labor party, including conspicuously the 
trade-union disputes bill, which exempts the funds of trade- 
unions from liability for damages, even when the damages 
can be shown to have been caused by the execution of trade- 
union orders. If the labor-unions of this country take Mr. 
MiTcHELL’s advice, they will for some time to come conform 
themselves pretty closely to the method adopted successfully 
by Laborites in Great Britain. 





Mr. Samuret Gompers, President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, has issued a statement accusing the Isthmian 
Canal Commission of violating the Federal statutes pre- 
seribing an eight-hour labor day, and excluding Chinese 
laborers from the United States. He argues with some 
plausibility that, if eight hours are deemed a sufficient part 
of the day to be devoted to hard labor in the relatively tem- 
perate zone of the United States, ten, eleven, or even more 
hours a day of work in the torrid and miasmatic atmosphere 
of the Panama Canal zone should be looked upon as an out- 
rage. Chairman Suonts of the commission replies that, ac- 
cording to the best legal advice which he has been able to 
obtain, the laws in question are not operative in the canal 
zone. The opinion is doubtless based on the decision reached 
by the United States Supreme Court in the Porto Rico case. 
It would seem, indeed, self-evident that, if the Constitution 
does not follow the flag into our transmarine possessions, 
much less can Federal statutes follow it. So much for the 
legal aspect of the question. From the view-point of equity, 
Mr. Suonts submits that Chinese laborers employed to dig the 
proposed canal should have the liberty to say whether they 
desire to work eight hours a day for a given wage, or ten 
hours for a larger wage. That our War Department, if it 
decide to employ Chinese labor on the isthmus, will take 
effective precautions against the reduction of the coolies to a 
state of peonage, and to shield them against the hardships and 
restrictions to which they are alleged to have been subjected 
at one time in South Africa, may be taken for granted. Mr. 
Suonts asserts that in any event the American Federation of 
Labor has nothing to complain of, inasmuch as American 
laborers cannot be tempted to work on the isthmus. If they 
were employed there, or could be bribed to go there, they 
might have some ground in equity to denounce a ten-hour 
day, or to inveigh against being exposed to competition with 
coolies. 


As things are, they seem to have no grievance. They 
cannot even pretend that the employment of coolies on the 
isthmus would be the thin end of a wedge and would lead 
ultimately to the importation of Chinese laborers into the 
United States. There is no doubt that the Federal exclusion 
law, which there is reason to believe is not binding in our over- 
sea dependencies, would become operative the moment a 
Chinese laborer should set his foot upon the soil of one of our 
States or Territories. That we must have recourse to coolies, 
if Mr. RoosEvELt’s command to “ make the dirt fly” is to be 
obeyed, is the conclusion reached by the Canal Commission, as 
well as by most disinterested persons who have studied labor 
conditions on the isthmus. The West-Indian negro has 
turned out extremely inefficient, and the procurement of an 
adequate supply of labor from northern Spain has been found 
impracticable. The only man who can work and will work in 
the sultry and fever-breeding climate of the isthmus is the 
coolie of southern China, who, in the course of centuries, has 
acquired a power of resistance to a similar environment. 
With Chinese workmen, the date of the completion of a lock 
canal could be predicted with a close approach to certainty. 
With any other kind of labor attainable, no trustworthy esti- 
mate of the time needed for the construction of the waterway 
can be made. What we want now is not more delay or more 
fruitless chatter, but to do, as Mr. Roosrve.tt says—dig dirt. 














































If American workmen won’t dig, and West-Indian negroes 
-annot, we must either renounce the canal project altogether 
or let coolies handle the spade. 

Our Southern friends consider themselves quite competent 
to manage their own affairs, and they have often asserted that 
they are better qualified than their Northern brethren to 
decide whether the lynching of negroes by white men should 
be tolerated. There will be no dispute about their competence, 
if the example set in North Carolina during the week ending 
August 11 is followed in Missouri, where another case in- 
volving the merits of lynch law vs. statute law is pending as 
we go to press. In North Carolina the superior sanctity of 
the statute law was upheld the other day with firmness and 
despatch. On Monday, August 6, in the town of Salisbury, 
some negroes, accused of a heinous offence, were taken from 
the jail by a mob and put to death. Within four days, that 
is to say, by the ensuing Friday, August 10, the leader of the 
mob of white lynchers had been tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to prison for a term of fifteen years. No doubt has 
been cast upon the guilt of the negro victims of the lynching. 
There is no doubt, either, that, had they been left in jail, they 
would have been tried, convicted, and punished with celerity. 
The white lynchers were unwilling to postpone the satisfac- 
tion of vengeance for a few days, and they chose to set at 
naught the law of their State. Fortunately for the reputa- 
tion of North Carolina, they had to do with a fearless and 
just judge, and also with jurymen willing to heed the court’s 
exposition of their duty. It is possible that a verdict of not 
euilty might have been returned had not the leader of 
the lynechers happened to be an ex-convict who could only 
render his fellow citizens some service by ridding them of his 
presence. Yet, even as it was, the jury took thirty-five min- 
utes to agree upon a verdict. As we have said, an effort is 
now making to punish a white lyncher in Missouri, and 
threats have been made against Governor FoLtk and the 
judicial authorities, which will be executed, they are told, if 
the law of the State is enforced. It is scarcely credible that 
a great commonwealth like Missouri will show itself so un- 
mindful of its dignity as to refuse to follow the North Caro- 
lina precedent. 


The Evening Post, which speaks with pathos of the Pula- 
janes, never had a good word to say for our own JAMES boys 
when their trail was hit. Why this partiality! 


There has been no change on the surface of things in 
Russia during the last week. The attempt to kill the Grand- 
Duke Nicnoias Nicuonatevircu, the Czar’s first cousin, while 
he was holding a military review at Krasnoe Selo shows that 
the disaffection known to exist in some regiments of the Im- 
perial Guards is by no means extinct, and may or may not 
have caused his declination of the post of commander-in- 
chief of all the troops of the empire stationed in districts 
where martial law exists, which had been offered to him some 
six days earlier. It is now believed that the appointment will 
be given to a professional soldier not a member of the im- 
perial family, and, possibly, to General Linevitcu, who lately 
was commander-in-chief of the Russian forces in Manchuria. 
The abortive effort made by a young girl, the: daughter of a 
general, to assassinate Governor-General KauLBars, in his 
palace at Odessa, to which, as a school friend of his daughter, 
she had daily access, bears witness to the scope of the secret 
attiliations acquired by the terrorists. In Warsaw and other 
cities the presence of large garrisons does not prevent the 
continual perpetration of murder by revolutionists, and the 
Black Hundreds, or organized reactionists, who, by way of 
reprisal, killed, not long ago, an eminent member of the late 
Douma, are also malignantly active. Of the far-stretching 
insurrection alleged to have been organized among the mili- 
tary forces stationed in the southern provinces, there are, as 
yet, but few overt signs, and we presume that an outbreak 
has been deferred until the autumn, when, the crops having 
heen harvested, a concerted attempt to arouse the peasantry 
may be made with some prospect of success. As we pointed 
out last week, the general strike ordered in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow was ill-timed, as it should have preceded the mutiny 
at Sveaborg, or been postponed to a considerably later date. 
The total collapse of it, which has since occurred, was ex- 
pected. 
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Meanwhile, Premier Stotypix, having failed to persuade 


Count Herypen and other Octoberists, as the Moderate 
Liberals are called, to join his cabinet, because he was unable 
to promise the definite reforms demanded by them, is now 
governing with the aid exclusively of bureaucrats, who pro- 
fess, however, like their chief, to desire some kind of com- 
promise with public opinion. Thus far, the cabinet has 
shrunk from ordering the sweeping arrest and trial of those 
members of the dissolved Douma—some two hundred in num- 
ber—who met at Viborg and issued a manifesto urging upon 
the Russian people a policy of passive resistance. Whether 
their exhortation will be heeded to any considerable extent 
is, as yet, uncertain. If things continue as they are, and 
Premier StTotypin is permitted to carry out his plans, a new 
Douma will undoubtedly be brought together on March 7, 
1907, and the government is said to be already preparing. for 
the election of delegates thereto. It has evidently resolved to 
follow the example set by Louis Naponreon, who, after his 
coup d’état of December 2, 1851, invited a plebiscite on the 
basis, not of the restricted franchise which recently had exist- 
ed in France, but of universal suffrage. It is well known that, 
by the unscrupulous use of seduction and intimidation, he 
succeeded in eliciting a favorable response from the electors. 
Unless, therefore, a formidable uprising of the proletariat and 
peasantry, supported by a part, of the army, should frighten 
the Czar into recourse to a military dictatorship, adult male 
Russians throughout the empire will be permitted toward the 
close of the present year to vote directly for delegates to the 
next Douma, except in cities, where there will be two grades 
of electors. 





As the supervision of voting-places and the manipula- 
tion of returns will be controlled by the bureaucracy, there 
are probably some grounds for the Premier’s trust in his 
ability to secure a large following, if not a majority, in the 
coming national assembly. The possibility, however, of such 
an outcome of an appeal to the ballot-box is already tending 
to bring about a fusion of the Octoberists with the less ad- 
vanced section of the Constitutional Democrats, and, if such 
a coalition be effected, it is likely to possess much strength in 
the next Douma. In that event, we should not be surprised 
if the government, taking another hint from the tardy con- 
cession made by Naporron III. in 1869, should order its thick- 
and-thin adherents to support a ministry representing the 
Moderate-Constitutional party. All prognostications, how- 
ever, concerning the immediate future of Russia rest on the 
assumption of the continuance of the present reprieve from 
civil war, an assumption that may prove as delusive as the 
transient tranquillity of a voleano. 


It has been a disturbing fact ever that doctors disagree. 
Ordinarily, the simple conclusion that the one must be: wise 
and the other foolish offers a simple and rational solution. 
But, when the recognized skill and known experience of each 
justify implicit belief in his judgment, the predicament of 
the patient, his heirs, and his relatives is, indeed, pathetic. 
Here we have a notable case. Dr. WittiaAmM M. Larran, return- 
ing from protracted communion with the mummies of Egypt, 
supplemented by an after-cure at Aix-les-Bains, sagely and 
solemnly informs the country through the Republican Sun 
that the next Governor of New York will be a Democrat, and 
that the next President of the United States will be that self- 
same Governor. Dr. Josepm Putirzer, returning from Carls- 
bad, softened in spirit and cheered by the more efficacious toil 
of an overworked liver, hastens to assure the Nation through 
the Democratic Warld upon the highest possible authority-—— 
namely, his own political prescience—that neither the next 
Governor of New York nor the next President of the United 
States will be a Democrat. Neither of the distinguished 
alienists qualifies, in the slightest degree, his expert opinion. 


For the perspicacity of each we entertain profound regard. 
Moreover,’ the extreme caution, invariably manifested by 
doctors of such high degree, conclusively demonstrates that 
neither would have imperilled his professional_reputation by 
venturing a prophecy without knowledge as explicit as was 
prescribed by Dr. Hosea Bictow. The difference seems irre- 
concilable; and so, indeed, it is in effect. Causes therefore 
must be sought. After having given the subject due con- 
sideration, we are driven irresistibly to the conclusion that 














Dr. LAarran’s opinion was based upon a motive, rather than 
upon the result of a painstaking examination, and that Dr. 
Punrzer’s judgment was an expression of pure contrariness 
resting upon the vanity of a moderately successful prognosti- 
eator. If this analysis be correct, it is idle to attempt to 
measure the relative values of the sturdy prophecies, for the 
obvious reason that both must have emanated from atmos- 
pheres unduly rarified. It is, however, a singular circum- 
stance worthy of note that the most renowned of Democratic 
practitioners should despair of the effect of even a drastic 
operaticn, while simultaneously the most skillful of Repub- 
lican surgeons bids a solemn farewell to the most resolute 
patient who ever winced under his scalpel. 

The Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph audaciously questions 
our mild suspicion that the Republican party will find itself 
in peril in 1908 under any leader but President Roosrvetr. 
“ Alas,” it says, “for prophecy!) Harper’s WEEKLY saw no 
sure thing for the Republicans in 1904 ... but people now 
have to stop and think when Esopus is mentioned, while 
Sagamcre Hill. and Oyster Bay are household words. We 
believe that the WrEKLy is as much at fault in its assertion 
of how ‘things look now’ and in its horoscope as it was in 
1904.” Tut! tut! Our suspicion, firmly uttered in 1904, 
was that Mr. Roosrveit would carry every State he did carry 
except Missouri and Nevada. Moreover, we made no Laf- 
fanistic prophecy or Pulitzerian prediction. Strictly ad- 
hering to our invariable custom, we merely and—shall we add 
with becoming frankness?—shyly guessed right the very first 
time. 


The activity of President Gowrrrs, of the American 
Federation of Labor, in the campaign against Congressman 
LITTLEFIELD, in the Rockland district in Maine, is thus ex- 
plained. Under present laws vessels entering Chesapeake Bay 
have to take a pilot. Schooners running into Norfolk, whose 
captains know the Chesapeake waters with their eyes shut, 
have precisely as much use for a pilot as a cat has for two 
tails, and are sad and sore to have to pay $100 to $125 tribute 
to the Chesapeake pilots for services of no value whatever. 
But the pilots, being thrifty men, think we!l of the existing 
system, and to help maintain it formed an association and 
joined Mr. Gomrerrs’s Federation of Labor. Because Mr. 
LirrLEFIELD has been active in efforts to relieve the com- 
merce of Chesapeake Bay from the pilot incubus the faithful 
Gompers is doing what he can to persuade the Rockland peo- 
ple to keep LittLerietp at home, and this with the more zeal 
because the Chesapeake pilots have money to spend. and are 
liberal contributors to the treasure-chest of Mr. Gompers’s 
association. So goes in Maine the tale of Gomprers and 
LitTLeEFIELD. The papers say that Bryan is to be urged te 
make a speech or two for Gomprrs in Mr. Lirt.ertevp’s dis- 
trict. It is amusing that the distresses of the Chesapeake 
should be thrashed out on Penobscot Bay. 

Some interesting croakings were communicated to the 
world at the University of Chicago a month or more ago by 
Professor Joun Mason Tyrer, of Amherst College, “ widely 
known as a pedagegist.” It seems he carped at our climate. 
Every decade, he told the Chicago students, it hes been 
drawing the strings of our nervous systems tighter and tighter, 
until now they are ready to snap. So! We heve a consider- 
able variety of climate—Maine, Boston, Newport, Washing- 
ton, New York, Florida, Seattle, Denver, Los Angeles, lots 
of others, and all different. Are they all stringing us up so? 
He said physical degeneration is noticeable now in the chil- 
dren of the business and professional men. It always has 
been noticeable in some children of some business and pro- 
fessional men. He deplored the strain of modern life, the 
desire for wealth, for comfort, for luxuries. “ Terrible,” he 
called it, and lamented the strain on the nerves. He said 
that Americans a century ago lived largely on pork and 
doughnuts and ate large wedges of mince-pie before going 
to bed. Their children went to school about twelve weeks 
in the year and spent forty weeks on the farm. “ That 
surely,” said the professor, “ was the grandest system we have 
yet had,” better vastly than our present system of ten months 
of school. Maybe it was a better system for turning out 
the product it did turn out, but were the people of a century 
ago better than our people? Nervous energy is the form of 
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power that is most in demand to-day, and our present diet 
is a better producer of that than pork, doughnuts, and mince- 
pie. What the American climates will do to people of Eu- 
ropean stock has not yet been demonstrated, but it is a case 
when a great varicty of climate will work on.many varieties 
of people, and some of the climates and some of the people 
ought surely to hit it off. 

Statistics of the insane for 1904, which have just been 
completed at Washington, show that the number of hospitals 
for the insane in this country (328) and the number of 
patients (199,775) have doubled in thirteen years. This 
does not necessarily prove an increased ratio of insanity, 
but it suggests it. It does prove that more of the country’s 
insane folk are eared for in institutions than used to be. 
The statistics show, further, that among native whites there 
is more insanity among men than women, and among foreign- 
born whites there is more among women than men. This 
is interpreted to signify that our women have an easier time 
than European women, and our men a harder time than 
European men. The annual cost of maintaining insane pa- 
tients in our public hospitals is put at $21,000,000. 


Indiana having grappled successfully with the perfidious 
cigarette, is out fer new prey. The State Board of Health 
has ordered this notice up on the bulletin-boards of the pub- 
lic schools: 

“Do not kiss any one on the mouth or allow any one to do so to 

you. 
Indiana is a careful State. Folks hereabouts are much in- 
terested in her people and their customs. <A family of native 
Indianians living their home life under their State laws 
would make a most interesting, edifying, and popular exhibit 
at Coney Island. 





The court of review which is to hear the appeal of the Rev. 
Dr. Crapsty, of Rochester, from the decision of the ecclesi- 
astical court that found him guilty of heresy is to be made up 
of Bishop ScarsoroucH; Rev. Wituiam R. Huntineton, D.D., 
of Grace Church, New York; Rev. Reese F. Ausop, D.D., 
of St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn; Rev A. B. Parker, D.D., 
of Princeton, New Jersey; Cuartes ANpreEws, of Syracuse, 
former Judge of the Court of Appeals; Frepertck AbDAMs, 
of New York, a lawyer; and Marcus T. Hun, of Albany, 
former reporter for the Court of Appeals. This is a strong 
body whose decision will carry weight. It seems matter for 
pious regrets that the original question of the expediency 
of trying Dr. Craprsey at all could not have been submitted 
to such a group of men, individually distinguished, and re- 
moved from the influence of local feeling. 


Senator TittMAN has been quoted as saying: 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT is a candidate for the nomination, and 

he will be sorely disappointed if the Republicans do not force 
it upon him. ... I cannot say much against the character of 
RoosEVELT—only that he calls too many good men liars. 
But of course the Senator realizes that he assails the char- 
acter of the President, and tempts him to eall another good 
man a liar, when he declares him to be a candidate for 1908 
nomination. : 


As we go to press, the imitation of civil war in the district 
that lies between Brooklyn and Coney Island is somewhat 
too lifelike to be creditable. It happens chiefly in the eve- 
ning, when the patrons of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Com- 
pany have leisure for entertainment. In the morning hours, 
when folks must get to work, there is much less trouble. 
The disorder has been the result of a decision given by 
Justice Gaynor in a lawsuit. It has been held that the 
Judge’s decision, or the opinion accompanying it, entitled 
folks to ride to Coney Island on the B. R. T. cars for one 


‘five-cent fare. This view, earnestly inculeated by Borough- 


President Co_rr and some newspapers, caused passengers to 
refuse to pay a second fare. The railroad, holding that Judge 
Gaynor’s decision settled nothing and unsettled nothing, 
has tried earnestly to collect the second fare, and to put off 
from its cars passengers who refused to pay it. A highly 
stimulating quality of Bedlam has resulted. In the end the 
lawyers and the courts will have to settle the dispute, which 
should have been left to them from the start. 
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Mr. Bryan’s Home-coming and its Significance 


Wen this number of the WEEKLY mects the 
preparations will have been nearly completed for a series of dem- 
onstrations of welcome to Mr. WILLIAM J. BRYAN on his return 
to the United States. Already there are many indications that the 
reception to be given him, not only in New York, but in many an- 
other great American city, will be more memorable than any 
previously tendered to an American citizen—we do not except 
Henry CLay or General GRANT, or President MCKINLEY or Presi- 
dent Roosevett. The bare enumeration of the places at which he 
has promised to meet his fellow countrymen is suggestive and im- 
pressive. His arrival on Thursday, August 30, in the city of New 
York, to which he had once good reason to refer as “ the énemy’s 
country,” will be marked by a reception and parade, after which he 
will speak at Madison Square Garden, and address an overflow 
meeting later in the evening. On Friday he is to speak at Bridge- 
port and New Haven, Connecticut; on Saturday, at Jersey City and 
Newark; and in the course of the same evening he will have a 
reception at the Waldorf-Astoria. On Sunday he will rest and go 
to church, and on Monday start for Chicago, where he is to speak 
on September 4. On the following day he will reach his home in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, where, for the first time in twelve years, his 
fellow citizens take him seriously, and are disposed to see in him a 
probable occupant of the White House. Resuming, after a few 
days, his tour, he will speak in St. Louis on September 11, in Louis- 
ville on the next day, in Cincinnati on September 13, and on his 
return journey to Lincoln will stop at Kansas City. In addition 
to the extended addresses delivered at these points, he is expected 
to make numerous short speeches from the platforms of railway 
cars. One might say that his friends had organized for him a 
kind of triumphal tour, but for the fact that the desire to see and 
hear one who has been recognized in foreign parts as a great 
American seems to be genuinely spontaneous. Should the tour 
be marred by no indiscreet utterance or regrettable incident, and 
prove as thoroughly successful as there is now reason to believe 
it will, Mr. Bryan will have attained a position never before 
reached in his career, that of a man whom not only a vast majority 
of his fellow Democrats admire and trust, but whom the masses 
of his fellow countrymen, without reference to party, delight to 
honor. That is, indeed, a very high position, hard to gain and 
harder still to keep. General Grant held it for a while, but tem- 
porarily lost it after he countenanced the attempt to give him a 
third term. Henry CLay and JAMES G. BLAINE came near it, so 
far as their own political parties were concerned, but Democrats 
always looked at them askance. Hitherto the nearest approach to 
it has been made by WriLt1AM McKINLey and THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
who, successively, have captivated not a few of their political 
opponents. 

That Mr. Bryan’s home-coming will be a success, in the sense 
that the enthusiasm with which he is now certain to be welcomed 
will be sincere and wide-spread, there is no room for doubt. Will 
the success be one of curiosity or one of esteem? Will it be 
ephemeral or lasting? The first question is relatively easy to 
answer. So far as we know, there are few, if any, newspapers in 
the United States which assume any longer that Witiiam J. 
BrYAN is a subject for derision. Slowly but surely his intellect 
and character have extorted respect from the most stubborn and 
sceptical of critics. If to have been a bimetallist in 1896 subjects 
a man’s judgment to disparagement, it is a disparagement to 
which’ most of the Republican leaders had exposed themselves 
shortly before the date named, and from which Witit1aAmM McKIn- 
LEY himself escaped only by a late repentance. It is true that Mr. 
BRYAN to this hour adheres to the belief that, in the long run, bi- 
metallism will be found to be the right solution of the monetary 
problem, but he recognizes, as all must recognize, that the question 
of the single standard vs. the gold standard is one of ancient or 
of future history; that, for the present, it is purely academic, con- 
demned for a long time to abeyance by the march of events, and 
especially by an unexpected and tremendous output of the yellow 
metal. With regard, on the other hand, to those issues of con- 
tinuing actuality concerning which Mr. Bryan had. occasion to ex- 
press opinions in 1896 and 1900, the American people and their 
chosen spokesmen of both parties have gone forward so fast and so 
far that Mr. BRYAN appears, by comparison with some of them, 
sedate, sober, circumspect, and conservative. To many of us who 
look back twelve years he now seems to have been neither a 
demagogue nor a sciolist nor a visionary, but a resolute and keen- 
eyed pioneer, whose function was to blaze the path in which Mr. 
ROOSEVELT was to outspeed him, and Mr. Hearst to jump the. 
track. Of those finally though tardily inclined by the great awaken- 
ing of the popular mind and the public conscience to do Mr. 
BRYAN some sort of justice, there are not a few who would gladly 
see him reap at last a part of the harvest which he sowed, and 
pluck at least a branch of the laurel out of which a wreath has 
been woven for another. 

To the question, then, whether the success of Mr. BRYAN’s home- 
coming will be one merely of curiosity or one of genuine esteem, 
we reply that it justly will be regarded as the outcome of a con- 
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viction, deeply planted for the moment, at all.events, in almost 
every section of the Democratic party, that Mr. Bryan will be not 
only its most available candidate for the Presidency two years 
hence, but also that he well deserves the office, and for that reason 


should commend himself to fair-minded independents. The second 
question, Whether the existing impression of Mr. BRYAN’S avail- 
ability and- merit will prove transient or lasting, is, of course, less 
easily answered, because the answer does not depend exclusively 
upon himself, but upon the chapter of accidents. With the 
worthiest and most honorable intentions, he may, during the next 
two years, be led into factional alliances, or into the utterance of 
opinions on crucial issues, that will deprive him of a part of his 
present following, and render it difficult, if not impossible, for him 
to obtain a two-thirds vote in the next Democratic national. con- 
vention. Such sudden eclipses of a popularity supposed to be irre- 
sistible have been by no means infrequent in American political 
history. Had a Democratic national convention been held in 1842 
or 1843, there is no room for doubt that Martin VAN BUREN 
would have received a third nomination for the Presidency at the 
hands of his party, and, in retrospect, it-seems quite as certain 
that, had he been nominated, he would have run even better than 
James K. Poik, and would have been elected. Even during the 
first four months of 1844 he seemed to be sure of the prize; and so 
he would have been could he have kept silent on the disruptive 
question of the annexation of Texas. On March 27, 1844, however, 
one W. H. HAmiT, a member of Congress from Mississippi, deter- 
mined to force VAN BUREN into the open, addressed to him a letter 
demanding a full and frank declaration of his views on the subject. 
Van BureN kept this letter unanswered until the 20th of April, 
just thirty-seven days before the Democratic national convention 
was to meet. When he did reply he recalled the fact that in 1837, 
after an exhaustive consideration of the question, his administra- 
tion had decided against annexation, and that, in his judgment, 
rothing had since occurred to change the situation. That letter 
caused his opponents within the party to bring about the adop- 
tion of the two-thirds rule by the convention, which rule cost VAN 
BurEN the nomination for the Presidency. The defeat practically 
closed his career. He was still strong enough to ruin his party 
temporarily, as he did in 1848, but no longer strong enough to 
rule. The experience of Henry CLay in 1848 may also cause Mr. 
BryaN considerable perturbation. Although defeated in 1844, 
Henry CLAy remained throughout the three following years the 
idol of the Whig party. Even during the first five months of 1848 
he still seemed to be the choice of a great portion of the Whigs of 
the country, and it seemed to some of the keenest observers im- 
possible to beat him in a Whig national convention where a bare 
majority would nominate. Nevertheless, when the convention met 
in Philadelphia on June 8, it turned out that THURLOW WEED, by 
adroit, persistent, and secret wire-pulling, had secured delegates 
enough to give the nomination of a slaveholder, General ZACHARY 
TaAYLor, and thus CLay was deprived of what, as the event was to 
prove, would have been his best opportunity of victory. We have 
brought up, in connection with Mr. Bryan, the cases of VAN BUREN 
and Cray because they alone, except JACKSON and CLEVELAND, since 
nominations for the Presidency have been made by conventions, have 
sought a third nomination at the hands of a great party, after 
having been twice put forward as its nominee. VAN BUREN, of 
course,’ had been nominated in 1836 and 1840. Cray had been 
thrice nominated, namely, in 1824, 1832, and 1844, although the 
first nomination had been by a number of State conventions in- 
stead of hy a national convention. Will Mr. Bryan be able to 
avoid the fate which dashed the cup of promise from the lips of 
VAN BureEN in 1844, and from those of the great Kentuckian four 
years later? He must realize that it is impossible to keep en- 
thusiasm at fever heat for twenty-four months. Excitement is 
inevitably followed by reaction. After his triumphal progress 
from Connecticut to Nebraska is over, and the cheering has died 
away, the voices of critics and detractors will be heard, and every 
definite pronouncement of his on burning public questions will 
be brought under the microscope by enemies or rivals. He cannot 
expect the lapse of time to serve the man under fire as well as it 
will serve his assailants. For Mr. Bryan as for CLay and. VAN 
BureEN, it may prove to have been of vital moment that his friends 
were unable to strike when the iron was hot. 

That is why, as we have formerly said, experienced and far- 
sighted well-wishers would have desired the Nebraskan to post- 
pone his home-coming to the beginning of 1908, or, at least, would 
have fixed it for a date not earlier than the closing months of 
1907. As it is, they have let the die be cast almost two years be- 
fore the meeting of the Democratic national convention, exposing 
their favorite’s deserts and popularity during the whole of that 
long period to piercing scrutiny, secret undermining, and venomous 
attacks. In spite, however, of short-sighted strategy and poor 
tactics, Mr. BRYAN may command a two-thirds vote in the Demo- 
cratic national convention of 1908, unless, in the mean time, the 
situation should be materially changed by the emergence of a 
candidate commended to the Southern States, the only Democratic 
stronghold, by a claim to superior availability. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that, while Nebraska should remain inflexibly Republican, 



























the Governorship of Iowa should fall to a Democrat, and that in 
1907 Ohio should give her Governorship to a Democrat by a 
plurality much larger than she gave a Democrat last year. In 
view of such events, might not the Democratic Governor of Iowa, 
or the Democratic Governor of Ohio, on the mere score of 
availability, challenge the pretensions of Mr. Bryan. who, there is 
as. yet no reason to believe, could carry his own State?. Above 
all, how would Southern delegates to the next Democratic national 
convention be likely to reply if, alive to the magnitude of their 
sectional interests that would be staked upon the issue, they were 
called .upon to choose between the twice-defeated BryAN and 
WititAM TRAVERS JEROME, should the latter, fresh from his singJe- 
handed victory in the county of New York, be lifted this year to 
the Governorship of the Empire State by an irresistible upheaval 
of regenerated public sentiment? That is a thought calculated to 
haunt the mind of Mr. Bryan, while he moves in September from 
ovation to ovation, as the whisper of the slave stationed at his ear 
reminded a Roman Imperator, in his car of triumph, that he, too, 
was mortal. 





The Way of the Reformer 


Tue way of the reformer is hard. To be a wise critic of any- 
thing is a difficult task and calls for some hesitancy and fore- 
thought, but to sum up the faults of a nation, as Mr. Gorky has 
done in four or five thousand words for the August Appleton’s, would 
require superhuman insight. Gorky’s reception by this country 
was not such as to lead him to take a blithe and cheerful view of 
its future, and it could hardly be expected that he should over- 
rate our honesty or our sincerity. He was plunged into a news- 
paper cabal as soon as he arrived, and in a country where the 
natives find it quite possible to divorce a husband or a wife 
one day and take a fresh one the next, he found himself 
ejected from hotels and left standing in the street at mid- 
night in a land whose language and customs were equally 
incomprehensible to him, on the charge of not being sufficiently 
married to his wife. As a matter of actual fact, though his 
marriage could not have the sanction of the Church, it was suffi- 
ciently legalized for his children, should he have any, to be con- 
sidered legitimate by Russian law. His relation, therefore, to his 
wife must have seemed to him as binding and responsible as many 
of the marriages made and unmade in modern days. 

There is a certain tale of a traveller who entering the temple of 
Poseidon and, noting the votive offerings to the god, exclaimed, 
“These are the gifts of the rescued, but what of those who 
perished?” And the guide replied, “ Those who have perished hang 
no wreaths in the temple of Poseidon.” We could hardly look to 
Maxim Gorky to present us with wreaths, and indeed he does not. 
Judging from the article in question, he must have landed bearing 
a heavy burden of misinformation. Of our statesmen, the two 
representative names that flashed to his memory as he looked upon 
the Goddess of Liberty were THOMAS JEFFERSON and—of ail people 
in the world—Grant. He had heard of JoHN Brown as a hero, 
and of that pleasant versifier for early infancy, LONGFELLOW, as a 
hero of the pen. It would be difficult to find a worse mental equip- 
ment for judging the country. 

Moreover, he believed America has solved the problem of free- 
“dom, Fappiness, and good government, a preblem only to be solved 
by the final perfection of each individual character in the nation. 
Perfect men may some day have a liberty and joy under a perfect 
government, but arriving with his strange expectations, GORKY 
was foredoomed to disappointment. 

He tells us that we think a great deal of money. Doubtless we 
do. We work very hard to make it, and it is difficult to keep the 
aim of toil out of mind, and only good manners enable men to 
keep what is in mind out of speech. But if thinking a great 
deal of money means saving it, we may perhaps repudiate the 
charge. We do not as a nation hoard money. On the contrary, 
we are known all over Europe for spending it freely and none too 
cannily. Also he finds that we are cruel, and that is one of the 
first evidences of a lack of culture. If the literature of Ru sia 
gives any true picture of conditions, we are merest innocent babes 
in the matter of cruelty and must sit at the feet of that nation 
many years ere we are initiated into the refinements of torture. 

When a man who desires to be a reformer and a teacher admits 
that his attitude toward morality is that of winking and nudging, 
we are justified in refusing our faith. Hypocrisy, hideous as it is, 
is, after all, by way of being a little compliment that vice pays to 
virtue. There has never been a leader or a teacher without a 
serious faith in ideals. Winking and nudging are a degree worse 
than insincere acknowledging and bowing. 

Mr. Gorky explains his lineage to us too candidly. Has he lost 
all faith in the law of heredity that he so calmly and unnecessarily 
introduces us to his grandfather, who was “greedy, malicious, a 
constant liar, a usurer, and a coward”? The family scenes he 
describes in which he threw his grandfather out of the window 
and again broke a mirror over the venerable gentleman’s head, 
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would not lead us to believe that this reformer’s youthful days had 
been “* Bound each to each by natural piety.” 

We even fear that GorKY may have fallen short of his own maxim 
and failed to treat his progenitor “ better than he deserved.” At 
any rate, such youthful pursuits do not seem suited to the 
adolescence of a great reformer and teacher. They are apt to 
cloud the vision and blur the insight. 

On the whole, those who most deeply regretted the lack of 
politeness and cordiality in our reception of the Russian reformer 
are most deeply disappointed that dignity, if nothing else, should 
not have enforced silence upon him, or that, at any rate, his utter- 
ance should have been so painful and candid a self-revelation, so 
unhelpful and superficial a criticism.. 





Personal and Pertinent 


Tue doctors think that the Miss Esac, or CasE, who has bothered 
the President and his family at Oyster Bay is not quite right in 
the head. So? What does Doctor TILLMAN say? 


“More BRYAN receivers,” says the Springfield Republican, in a 
head-line. Receivers are persons appointed to wind up a concern. 
Some concerns stop after they are wound up, others go. Mr. 
BRYAN’S receivers expect to wind him up to go. 


New York hotel men wonder where they are going to put the 
crowds that will come to New York on August 30 to meet BRYAN. 
The town’s transient population is ordinarily large at that time. 
Travellers are returning from abroad and buyers begin to crowd in. 
About 500 Bryan receivers are expected from Nebraska. Applica- 
tion has been made for rooms for a delegation of 100 from Balti- 
more. At that rate there will be enough extra visitors to make a 
difference. Maybe the visitors will conclude that New York is a 
proper town in which to hold a Democratic national convention. 


The citizens who formed the Roosevelt Home Club and bought 
the house at 28 East Twentieth Street, New York, where President 
‘ROOSEVELT was born, have applied to the courts for leave to sell 
out. The house was worth $60,000, and the club found the owner- 
ship and preservation of it too great a financial burden. It does 
well to let go. The task of preserving the birthplace of living 
Americans is just as well left to themselves or their families, 
especially when they happen to be born in New York, where land 
is dear and residence property is constantly changing its character. 


Ellis Island is disgruntled for reasons that do not appear. An 
order to close the island to incoming immigrants on Sunday was 
promptly revoked from Washington. A correspondent of the Sun 
who signs himself “ Inspector” thinks the closing order was ill 
advised. He says: “ When Mr. WILLIAM WILLIAMS, the former 
Commissioner at Ellis Island, * resigned,’ owing to a mean in- 
trigue, the majority of the force under his jurisdiction was jubilant, 
because they thought that Mr. WiLLiaMs was too strict and too 
exacting. Oh, how they now wish the return of the WILLIAMS 
regime!” Can it be that things are not going well at Ellis Island? 
And what about the “ mean intrigue ” owing to which Mr. WILLIAMS 
“resigned”? Some mystery there seemed to be about the retire- 
ment of that efficient officer, but no public explanation was ever 
made about it. If there is a story, perhaps “ Inspector” can 
tell it. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—In last week’s issue of the Werkty there was printed an 
editorial paragraph commenting unfavorably upon the treatment 
by the Lehigh Valley Coal Company of the people of Centralia, Pa. 

It is true that the coal company lately notified property-owners 
that coal-pillars were about to be removed, and that there was 
danger that the surface would sink and the buildings fall down. 
The company did not base its right, however, on “the recent de- 
cisions” of the courts, holding that mining companies could re- 
move their mineral without regard to the interests of the owners 
of surface rights. 

The fact is that every bit of the property concerned in this mat- 
ter was either purchased or leased upon a distinct understanding 
that the time might come when it would be necessary to move, 
because of the elimination of these same pillars. The courts have 
distinetly held that in cases where such an understanding is not 
arrived at formally, the property-owner, rather than the mining 
company, has the right of way, and that the people must be duly 
compensated for all damages which they suffer. The Lehigh Valley 
Coal Company has taken particular pains in this case to be as 
kind as possible, and to go out of its way to assist poor people who 
did not have foresight enough to realize what they were going into 
when they took property on the hill in question. The company is, 
however, under obligations to continue the mining of coal in this 
district, and it has no alternative save to enforce its very plain 
rights in the matter, I am, sir, 


New York, August 9, 1906. 


Ivy L. LEE, 

























THE WAR PERIL ON THE 
MEXICAN. BORDER 


By BROUGHTON: BRANDENBURG 




















HE long list of outrages, 


veritable army desired to enlist and 





anti- American riots, as- 

sassinations of Americans 

in Mexico, and demonstra- 

tions connived at by secret 
anti-American societies, such as the 
League of Mexican Railway Em- 
ployees, are leading up to a great 
and dangerous outbreak. El Grito, 
the 16th of September, the Mexican 
day of independence, has been chosen 
as the day for the first grand blow. 
Great and powerful secret forces, 
arrayed against the Diaz govern- 
ment, are behind the foment and 
agitation, and it is no exaggeration 
to say, in the light of the revelations 
to follow, that the dun clouds of 
war are beginning to gather on the 
southern border of the United States. 

For months the American papers 
have been noting recurrent out- 
breaks against Americans in Mexico. 
The Spanish papers in Mexico have 
remained absolutely silent on the 
subject. No considerable attention 
was paid to these minor and seat- 
tered, though numerous, events by 
the people of this country, except 
in the Southwest, where the excite- 
ment has been unduly extensive. 

[t was not until the rioting in the 
railway shops at Agua Calientes, in 
which a large number of American 
employees were victims of violence 
at the hands of the Mexicans, that 
alarm was taken. No sooner was 
quiet restored there than there came 
the outbreak at Cananea. This fell 
on June 1. It began as a strike, the 








cross the border. At this writing 
Cananea is an armed camp—stock- 
ades, gatling guns, searchlights, 
and sentinels. Not only Greene, 
but every well-informed American 
with property interests in northern 
Mexico, knows that these prelimi- 
p nary outbreaks, as shown by the 
rioting in Chihuahua, a few weeks 
ago, were merely to arouse the Mexi- 
cans, engender even greater ani 
mosity between Americans and 
Mexicans, all looking to the greater 
uprising on the 16th of September. 

The men who are working up 
this insurrection are the enemies of 
the Diaz government, which is pro- 
American, They hope to force the 
United States to protect her citi- 
zens, knowing that any Amer- 
ican act of force will arouse all 
Mexico against Diag and_ the 
United States. Thus lies the likeli- 
hood that this country may be in- 
volved in hostilities before the snow 
flies, and that the long peace on the 
Rio Grande is to be broken at last. 

If the files of the Mexican Her- 
ald and the Monterey News for the 
current year be gone oyer and a list 
compiled of the unfortunate Amer- 
icans whe have fallen victims of the 
hatred of “ gringos” in the Repub- 
lic, and then the actual agitation 
now progressing be considered, the 
uncolored facts will conyince any 
one that there is grave trouble 
ahead. At best there will be a 
very heavy loss of American lives 
and _ property. 











Mexican employees demanding of 








Colonel W. C. Greene, the copper 
king, an increase in pay from $3 50 
to $5 per day, the rate the American 
workingmen in the mines were re- 
ceiving. Two Americans were killed 
the first day and twenty injured, 
and in the pitched battle that followed great damage was done 
to the properties, and there was a heavy loss of life. The Amer- 
ican government rushed four troops of cavalry from Fort Huchuco 
to the border and held them there. The Mexican government hur- 
ried a regiment of rurales, under the redoubtable Colonel Koster- 
litsky, from Sonora and the region about. The ringleaders were 
arrested and summarily shot in the public square of the town. 
The next day all over northern Mexico Americins were confronted 
by threats, demands that they leave the country, and there were 
numerous murders, some of them poisonings supposed to have been 
done by Mexican servants. So great was the rage on this side of 
the Rio Grande that when Colonel Greene rode into Bisbee, 
Arizona, to raise a troop of rangers for his own protection, that a 


GENERAL PORFIRIO DIAZ, PRESIDENT OF MEXICO 


The inner workings of the fame 
are most complex. They date back 
many years, and none can fully 
understand the situation unless 
they are known and weighed for 
their proper value. 

The roots of the trouble have their most ancient strike into the 
undying feeling between the Liberal or non-church party and the 
Conservative or church party. In Mexico, it has been the aim of 
Porfirio Diaz to eliminate this issue from. politics. Its baneful 
influence has been best exampled in the histories of Venezuela, 
Colombia, Guatemala, San Salvador, Peru, etc. He has sought 
to substitute the commercial, social, and industrial issues which 
hold together the political parties in England, Germany, and the 
United States, and like, powers. He went in as the champion of 
the Liberal party, and to-day no church of any denomination may 
hold property in the Republic, except in the name of some private 
individual, or may any churchman wear, in the streets, dress 
which will indicate that he follows any certain religious faith. 
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Religious processions of almost all sorts are strictly forbidden, 
and on ‘Ash-Wednesday troops in squads are disposed at every 
street corner of the principal thoroughfares ready to put to an end 
any outbreaks that may occur among the populace. In his second 
marriage the President chose an aristocratic woman, the daughter 
of his minister of foreign affairs. She is an ardent devotee to.her 
religion. It has often been charged that because he became the 
conqueror of Mexico as a pronounced Liberal, and soon after the 
time when he was assured of power, made concessions of a marked 
nature to the Conservatives, that Diaz flopped to the church party. 
His marriage, and further concessions as his old enemies died off 
or changed to his friends have been the grounds for repeated 
allegations that he had deserted the Liberals. The trouble is that 
few men in Mexico are great enough to understand Don Porfirio. 


DIAZ’S GREAT RIVAL, GEN. BERNARDO REYES 
This brings us up to the personal ambi- 


GENERAL REYES AND HIS STAFF AT LA VAQUITA, MEXICO 


sidered a step of beneficent public policy, no matter how unusual 
it may seem to the American mind. 

But it is said that Bernardo Reyes learned too rapidly, and the 
President found him in too great haste. Perhaps there was a plot, 
perhaps not. One day Reyes was summoned to the palace, the 
aides were sent away, and there was a strong scene between the 
greatest two men in Mexico. That afternoon General Bernardo 
Reyes “resigned” as Minister of War, and “accepted with deep 
honor and gratification” his old post as Governor of the remote 
state of Nueva Leon. 


ENEMIES OF DIAZ ALL BEHIND REYES 
Not by any overt act since that time has he shown resentment 
or given indication of any plans in his heart to wrest from the old 
patriot President the power to which he nearly 
succeeded in the natural course of events. 
However, around him has crystallized the 





eause of the enemies which Diaz has made, 





tions of one very powerful man, General 
Bernardo Reyes, now governor of the state 
of Nueva Leon and former minister of war, 
a dashing soldier, an adroit .diplomat, a 
born dictator. When his advancing years 
[he is now seventy-five] warned the old 
Indian who had come out of Oaxaca to make 
his country great in peace, that he must relin- 
guish his seat at no distant day, he chose from 
the men around him the man who was most 
nearly of his own powers, Bernardo Reyes, 
and bringing him from the governorship of 
Nueva Leon, showed him marked honors that 
culminated in his appointment to the cabinet 
in the office mentioned. He was rapidly 
pushed forward as Diaz’s representative into 
control of the political situation in Mexico, 
and the aptitude with which he learned the 
duties that were to be his on his own responsi- 
bility showed that the President had been wise 
in his choice so far as the candidate’s qualifi- 
cations for rulership were concerned. Under 
his hand the Mexican army, which for effi- 
ciency, though not for appearance, is very 
nearly the equal of that of the United States, 
and, therefore, compares for its size with any 
in the world, became a wonderful machine, 
perfect in every detail. The blue-book of the 
European governments in which the letters 
of military attachés of the foreign diplomatic 
establishments are made public, ‘attest what 
outside experts thought of the Mexican army 
under Bernardo Reyes. The soldiery, rank 
and file, though largely recruited from con- 
.Victs and more or less wild tribesmen, wor- 
shipped him. His deeds in the field in his 
younger days have been told and retold until 
he is to-day to Mexico what Phil Sheridan 
was to this nation. Among other things the 
President committed to his care, the prepara- 
tion and publication’ of an elaborate auto- 
biography of the President’s eventful life. 
This was brought up to ten years ago in date, 
and in it Diaz laid bare the motives of some 
of the astoundingly high-handed acts by which 
he gained control of the country and held it 
in subjection. This was printed in Madrid, 
so it is understood, and cases, each containing 








as any strong man will make enemies. The 
broad Liberals, some hypocritical, some fa- 
natical, have turned to him. Every disgrunt- 
led jefe politico has awaited his opportunity 
to see him without making a stated pilgrim- 
age to Nueva Leon. Every over-ambitious 
officer of the army has dreamed of following 
Reyes in a grand and supposedly patriotic 
movement for freedom, until to-day the se- 
cret power and influence which are centred in 
this one man, still young and vigorous, with 
few enemies of a personal sort, with all those 
powers which caused him to be considered 
fit to be President, now fully conserved and 
matured, is far greater than any one but the 
intimately informed, could pessibly imagine. 
Does he think that the time has come for the 
first move on the chessboard of the Mexican 
states? If he does and the first pawn is ad- 
vanced, then I do not hesitate to say that 
Mexico is facing the greatest crisis in her 
history. 

Therefore, the real issue is obvious. The 
hoi polloi have been led to an anti-American 
eruption merely to serve the ends of the in- 
triguers. Or, rather, the growing animosity 
has been cultivated and made use of. 

Realizing that Mexico never would develop 
her own marvelous wealth of resources, Diaz 
has afforded every inducement to foreigners 
and foreign capital in the way of concessions 
of mining, timber, plantation, railroad, and 
industrial _ privileges. Americans having 
shown the greatest willingness, the greatest 
enterprise, and the largest amount of the sense 
of fair dealing, have been most favored among 
foreigners. The late Collis P. Huntington 
led the advance for his countrymen, and untii 
the day of his death he and Diaz were fast 
friends. 

In the City of Mexico one sees Americans 
and American: offices and establishments on 
every hand. The city of Monterey is more 
American than many towns just beyond the 
Rio Grande. Many lines of American goods 
entirely dominate the retail market. Hardly 
a large mining, railroad, or plantation com- 

















several thousand volumes, were distributed to 
the governors of the principal states. Each 


Governor was practically commanded to re- 
quisition a certain number, this being con- 
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pany but has its offices in New York or some 
other American city, and business in general 
is done on American methods with prices 
quoted in two terms always, so many dollars 
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A REVIEW OF MEXI@AN CAVALRY AT LA VAQUITA 


gold and so many dollars silver, tle first being the American 
standard, the second the Mexican standard. Kverywhere, every- 
where one sees that the United States literally dominates every 
feature of Mexican life that is progressive. In all of the big 
operations that are going on the engineers, bosses, and foremen 
are Americans, assisted by American skilled labor, with Mexicans, 
Japanese, or Chinese for the ordinary labor. On the railroads the 
American officials have worked hard to educate the middle-class 
Mexicans up to a standard of efficiency that will permit of their 
mixing in proportions of two to one with American engineers, 
conductors, brakemen, ete. 


ANTI-AMERICAN LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 
It is from the organized body of these men that the present 
trouble proceeds. Mexico is full of fugitive Spanish, Italian, and 
German anarchists, and they have preached the social revolution, 
and organized bodies of workingmen along continental labor-union 


lines. In mining camps such as Cananea nightly meetings are 
held. In the cafés about the railway terminals the Mexican raii- 


way employees assemble every night to discuss the emancipation 
of the workingmen, and thus, slowly through the northern states 
and throughout the federal district the spirit of revolt has been 
sown. The street laborers in the city of Mexico are organized in a 
fashion that would delight the heart of the most exacting walking 
delegate. The coming uprising would have been against govern- 
ment, society, and capital in general, and would have been incon- 
sequential and of brief duration if it were not the case that the 
capital chances to be American capital, and the government that is 
irksome is vigorous American bossing. The organized workingmen 
are about to rise against American domination and against their 
own rulers who have seen that American domination is the first 
hope of the country’s industrial and commercial salvation. 


MEXICAN DREAD OF ANNEXATION 

I have yet to meet the first American who had been in Mexico 
who hoped that it would some day be American territory. I have 
yet to meet the first Mexican who had not been in the United 
States who did not firmly believe that all Americans were eagerly 
waiting the day when they might pounce on Mexico and absorb 
her. This dread of national destruction at the hands of the grin- 
gos is everywhere, and foments a bitter brew of hatred against 
all gringos which most of the said gringos unfortunately ignore 
or at least underestimate. With the populace filled with this fear 
and hatred, with the workingmen’s organizations angry because 
Americans working with them demand and-receive twice the pay 
the Mexicans can command, it can be easily understood how the 
revolt should be against Americans. Here was where the adroit 
enemies of Diaz saw their opportunity. They have joined the issues 
by bribing labor leaders and operating through hired agitators 
drawn from a reckless class of edueated adventurers, such as in- 
fests every Mexican city. When the revolutionists trembling in 
the background were detected in their operations by the excellent 
Mexican spy system large numbers of them were arrested, int 
carcerated incomunicado in Belem and other prisons, and many 
others received those interesting formal visits frem “a_ friend 
of the jefe politico” or local personal representative of the Presi- 
dent, and were informed that the world outside of Mexico was 
more salubrious for their earthly residence than any spot within 
its borders. : 

REVOLUTIONARY JUNTA IN ST. LOUIS 

A large body of these refugees, including venomous Spanish 
anarchists, fled formerly from Barcelona and Madrid, made their 
way to St. Louis, and last October set up there a revolutionary 
junta. 1 had the pleasure of assisting in the exposure of this 
organization some weeks since. Funds were not lacking. Wealthy 
revolutionists in Mexico stand ready to contribute millions to any 
cause that is adverse to Diaz. This junta hired a printing plant 
in Washington Street and began publishing a revolutionary paper 
and revolutionary periodical literature which was shipped to Mex- 
ico, smuggled in by members of the League of Mexican Railway 
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Employees, in charge of Consul Gonzales, at El Paso, and by a 
beautiful underground system of circulation distributed over all the 
region from the federal district north, including Tampico, Aguas 
Calientes, Chihuahua, San Luis Potosi, Nueva Leon. Little of it 
went into Vera Cruz, Oaxaca Tamaulipas, Chiapas, Campeche, 
Yucatan, Guerro, or Quintana Roo. So far as Campeche, Quintana 
Roo, and Yucatan are concerned, the Yucatecoes and Mayas have 
stood for many decades in a constant attitude of revolt. They 
would have broken out long ago if they had dared. The deadliest 
insult to offer a Yucateco is to call him a Mexican. The~policy 
of Diaz with the once independent region has been one of con- 
ciliation of the Escalantes, the Peons, and other leading families 
mixed with non-interference in.local affairs. In Yucatan Americans 
are safe and welcome, but there is no room for their capital. 


AGITATION PRECEDING KILLING OF AMERICANS DIRECTED FROM 
ST. LOUIS 

The direction, of the agitation that preceded the rioting a few 
weeks since at Cananea was done almost entirely from St. Louis. 
Not long since the anarchists in St. Louis formed a plot to 
assassinate President Diaz on the day before the 16th of September 
as a signal for the grand uprising of the workingmen, and when 
the Mexican government appealed to Washington, the Federal 
authorities in St. Louis set their machinery in operation and the 
plan was completely thwarted. 

I was informed, on the highest authority, on the occasion of my 
last visit to Mexico, that the enemies of Diaz had repeatedly under- 
mined the loyalty of his representatives in various parts of the 
United States, and from inside knowledge of particular and definite 
nature which it is not permissible to make public at this time, I 
will say that developments are nearly certain to occur in the form 
of the recall of a number of Mexican officials in several lines of 
government service in the United States, and in the public disgrace 
of many prominent Mexicans temporarily residing in the country 
and posing as loyalists. 


DIPLOMATIC PUZZLE FOR THE UNITED STATES 

American diplomacy has no alternative if the outbreak comes 
during “ El Grito” the Festival of Independence. American lives 
and American property must be protected, though the complica- 
tions certain to ensue are puzzling indeed. There are 15,000 Amer- 
icans in the Federal district alone in the height of the season. I 
have it from an official high in the Departmento de Fomento which 
has charge of the concessions, that more than five billion dollars 
of American capital has been invested in Mexico and Mexican min- 
ing and industrial securities by Americans in the past ten years. 

American interests must be safeguarded, and as the present atti- 
tude of the Mexican government is to welcome American assistance, 
the American government has been preparing for the September 
crisis with that intention. The most noted features of preparation 
have been the movements in the navy, and the change in orders 
for the Twenty-fifth Infantry which, when ready to go from Fort 
Niobrara, Nebraska, to Dakota posts, was suddenly diverted to the 
Texas border, even when the troops that had been gathered there 
during the Cananea trouble were still there, and not likely to be 
removed. At Brownsville and Fort Sam Houston, the army men— 
officers and soldiers—are on the qui vive. 


PROMINENT AMERICANS WARNED TO GO 


Thousands of Americans have been formally notified to leave the 
republic -before the 16th of September, among these being such 
well-known men as Superintendent Benjamin Johnston, of the 
Mexican National; General Manager E. E. Styner, of the Mexican 
Central; Vice-President Charles R. Hudson, of the Mexican Cen- 
tral; Rowland R. Tillbeck, General Superintendent of the San Luis 
Potosi Corporation, ete. 

Every hacienda where Americans reside has laid in its supply 
of arms and ammunition. At the American mines defences have 


been built, and aside from one cowardly railway fireman whom I 
(Continued on page 1217.) 







































BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY EMPLOYEES EJECTING A PASSENGER WHO HAD REFUSED TO PAY THE EXTRA FARE TO CONEY 
ISLAND 















































POLICE FORCING BACK THE CROWD OF EJECTED PASSENGERS AND SYMPATHIZERS AT NECK ROAD, WHERE THE ENFORCEMENT OF 
THE EXTRA FARE WAS UNDERTAKEN 


THE WARFARE ON THE ROUTE TO CONEY ISLAND 


BROOKLYN 


RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY IS ENTITLED TO CHARGE ONLY A FIVE FARE TO CONEY ISLAND, THE COMPANY SAW FIT TO EN- 

FORCE ITS DOUBLE-FARE RULE ON THE FIRST SUNDAY FOLLOWING JUSTICE GAYNOR’S DECISION, WITH THE RESULT THAT AT LEAST 

A THOUSAND PASSENGERS WHO PROTESTED AGAINST THE EXTRA CHARGE WERE FORCIBLY EJEC D FROM THE CARS BY THE RAILWAY 

EMPLOYEES, WITH THE AID OF 250 SPECIAL POLICEMEN EMPLOYED BY THE COMPAN THE ROUTE BETWEEN BROOKLYN AND CONEY 

ISLAND WAS THE SCENE OF CONTINUAL DISORDER DURING THE DAY, AND MANY PASSENGERS—WOMEN AND CHILDREN AS WELL AS 

MEN — WHO REFUSED TO PAY, WERE ROUGHLY HANDLED BY THE EMPLOYEES AND SPECIAL POLICEMEN OF THE COMPANY 
Photographs by Levick 
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NOTWITHSTANDING THE DECISION OF JUSTICE GAYNOR OF THE APPELLATE DIVISION OF THE SUPREME COURT THAT THE 


























THE FUTURE IN AMERICA 
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Y picture of America assumes now a certain definite 
I have tried to convey the effect of a great and 

energetic English-speaking population strewn across a 

continent so vast as to make it seem small and thin; I 

have tried to show this population caught by the upward 
sweep of that great increase in knowledge that is everywhere en- 
larging the power and scope of human effort, exhilarated by it, 
and active and hopeful beyond any population the world has ever 
seen, and I have tried to show how the members of this population 
struggle and differentiate among themselves in a universal com- 
mercial competition that must, in the end, if it is not modified, 
divide them into two permanent classes of rich and poor. 
ventured to hint at a certain emptiness in the resulting wealthy, 
and to note some of the uglinesses and miseries inseparable from 
I have tried to give my impressions of the vague, 
vet widely. diffused, will in the nation to resist this differentiation, 
and of a dim, large movement of thought towards a change of 
I have glanced at the debasement of politics 


form. 


this competition. 


national method. 


that bars any immediate hope of such reconstruction. 


it is time to introduce 
a new clement of ob- 
struction and difficulty 
into this complicating 
problem —the immi- 
grants. 

Into the lower levels 
of the American com- 
munity there pours 
perpetually a vast tor- 
rent of strangers, 
speaking alien 
tongues, inspired by 
alien traditions, for 
the most part illiter- 
ate peasants and 


working-people. They 
come in at the bot- 


tom: that must be in- 
sisted upon. An enor- 
mous and ever-increas- 
ing proportion of the 
laboring classes, of all 
the lower class’ in 
America, is of recent 
European origin, is 
either of foreign birth 
or foreign parentage. 
The older American 
population is being 
floated up on the top 
of this influx, a sterile 
aristocracy above a 
racially different and 
astonishingly fecund 
proletariat. (For it 
grows rankly in this 
new soil. One section 
of immigrants, the 
Hungarians, have here 
a birth-rate of forty- 
six in the thousand, 
the highest of any 
civilized people in the 
world. ) 2 

Few people grasp 
the true dimensions of 


this invasion. Fig- 
ures carry so little. 
The influx has clam- 
bered from half a 


million to 700,000, to 
800,000; this year the 
swelling figures roll 
up as if they mean to 
go far over the million 
mark, The flood 
swells to overtake the 





VIIL—THE IMMIGRANT 


THE FLOOD 


I have 


speaking America. 
And now 


no immigrants at all. 


Americanized German. 
There are not even Jews, as there are in London clubs. 
about the wide streets of Boston, one meets all sorts of Boston 
people, one visits the State House; it’s all the authentic English- 
Fifth Avenue, too, is America without a touch 
of foreign-born; and Washington. 


total birth-rate; it has already overtopped the total of births of 
children to native American parents. 

I have already told something of 
have told how I watched the long 
hopeful, sunburnt, country folk from 
from southern Italy, and Turkey and Syria, filing through the 
wickets, bringing their young wives for the mills of Paterson and 
Fall River, their children for the Pennsylvania coal-breakers and 
the cotton-mills of the South. 

Yet there are moments when I could have imagined there were 
All the time, except for one distinctive 
evening, I seem to have been talking to English-speaking men, now 
and then to the Irishman, now and then, but less frequently, to an 


the effect of Ellis Island. T 
procession of simple-looking, 
Russia, from the Carpathians, 


In the clubs there are no immigrants. 


One goes 


You go a hundred yards south 
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One goes about the wide Streets of Boston, one meets all Sorts of People 


“19's 


ALL 


THE 


AUTHENTIC ENGLISH - SPEAKING AMERICA. . 
IMAGINED THERE WERE NO IMMIGRANTS AT ALL” 
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I 


COULD 


HAVE 


. 





of the pretty Boston 
Common and, behold! 
you are in a polyglot 
slum! You go a 
block or so east of 
Fifth Avenue and you 
are in a vaster, more 
Yiddish Whitechapel. 
You cress from New 
York to Staten Island, 
attracted by its dis- 
tant picturesque sug- 
gestion of scattered 
homes among the 
trees, and you dis- 
cover black - tressed, 
bold - eyed women on 
those pleasant veran- 
das, half-clad brats, 
and ambiguous wash- 
ing, where once the 
native American held 
his simple state. You 
ask the way of a 
young man who has 
just emerged from a 
ramshackle factory, 
and you are answered 
in some totally incom- 
prehensible tongue. 
You come up again 
after such a dive be- 
low, to dine with the 
original Americans 
again, talk with them, 
go about with them 
and forget... . 

‘In Boston, one Sun- 


day afternoon, this 
fact of immigration 
struck upon Mr. 


Henry James: 
“There went  for- 
ward across the cop 
of the hill a continu- 
ous passage of men 
and women, in couples 
and talkative com- 
panies, who © struck 
me as laboring wage- 
earners of the simpler 
sort arrayed in their 
Sunday best and 
decently enjoying 
their leisure... no 
sound of English in a 
single instance es- 
caped their lips; the 

































oreater number spoke 


a rude form of Ital- 
ian. the others some 
outland dialect un- 


known to me—though 
I waited and waited 
to eatch an echo of an- 
tique refrains.” 

That’s one of a 
series of recurrent, 
uneasy observations of 
this great replacement 
| find in Mr. James’s 
book. 

The immigrant does 
not clamor for atten- 
tion. He is, indeed, 
almost entirely — in- 
audible, inarticulate, 
and underneath. He 
is in origin a peasant, 
inarticulate, and un- 
derneath by habit and - 
tradition. Mr. James 
has, as it were, to put 
his ear to earth, to 
catch the murmuring 
of strange tongues. 
The incomer is of di- 
verse nationality and 
diverse tongues, and 
that “ breaks him up” 
politically and social- 
ly. He drops into 
American clothes, and 
then he does not 
eatch the careless eye. 
He goes into special 


regions and_ works 
there. Where Amer- 


icans talk or think or 
have leisure to ob- 
serve, he does not in- 
trude. The bulk of 
the Americans don’t 
get any real sense of 
his portentous multi- 
tude yet at all. He 
does not read very 
much, and so he 
produces no effect 
upon the book trade 
or magazines. You 
can go-through such a 
periodical as  Har- 
PER’S MAGAZINE, for 
example, from cover to 
cover, and unless there 
is some article or 
story bearing specific- 
ally upon the subject 


you might doubt if 
there was an immi- 


grant in the country. 
On the liner coming 
over, at Ellis Island, 
and sometimes on the 
railroads one saw him 
—him and his woman- 
kind,—in some pictu- 
resque east-European 
garb, very respectful, beets. pee“ aa a ae a Peatrw gn: rani eeaeae 
very polite, adven- HE HAD GOT INTO CHEAP AMERICAN CLOTHES 
turous, and a little a 
scared. Then he be- 
came less visible. He 
had got into cheap American clothes, resorted to what naturalists 
call “ protective mimicry,” even perhaps acquired a collar. Also 
his bearing had changed, become charged with a certain aggression. 
He had got a pocket-handkerchief, and had learned to move fast 
and work fast, and to chew and spit with the proper meditative 
expression. One detected him by his diminishing accent, and by a 
few persistent traits—rings in his ears, perhaps, or the like adorn- 
ment. In the next stage these also had gone; he had become 
ashamed of the music of his native tongue, and talked even to his 
wife, on the trolley-car and. other public places, at least, in brief 
remarkable American. Before that he had become ripe for a vote. 
The next stage of Americanization, I suppose, is this dingy 
quick-eyed citizen with his schooner of beer in my Chicago saloon 
—if it is not that crumpled thing I saw lying so still in the sun- 
light under the trestle bridge on my way to Washington. .. . 


IN DEFENCE OF IMMIGRATION 


Every American above forty, and most of those be!ow that limit, 
seem to be enthusiastic advocates of unrestricted immigration. I 
could not make them understand the apprehension with which this 
huge dilution of the American people with profoundly ignorant 
foreign peasants filled me. I rode out on an automobile into the 
pretty New York country beyond Yonkers with that finely typical 
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mills, to 
drinking 
hind the 

I tried my views upon Commissioner Watchorn as we leaned 
together over the gallery railing and surveyed that bundle-carrying 
crowd creeping step by step through the wire filter of the central 
hall of Ellis Island—into America. 

“You don’t think they'll swamp you?” IT said. 

* Now look here,” said the Commissioner, “ ’'m English born— 
I came into America when I was a lad. 
Well, do you expect me, now I’m here, 
to shut the door on any other poor chaps who want a start—a 
start with hope in it, in the New World?” 

A pleasant-mannered, fair-haired young man, speaking excellent 
English, had joined us as we went round, and nodded approval. 

I asked him for his opinion, and gathered he was from Mil- 
waukee, and the son of a Scandinavian immigrant. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


this book together, I 





Drawn by E. V. Nanherdy 


PERHAPS EVEN 


Very Respectful, very Polite, Adventurous, and a little Scared 


ACQUIRED 


A 





Mr. 


Z.— 
he wanted to show me 


American, 


the pleasantness_ of 
the land,—and he 
sang the song of 


American confidence, 
I think, more clearly 
and loudly than any. 


He told me how 
everybody had_ hope, 
how everybody had 


incentive, how magni- 


ficently it was all 
going on. He _ told 
me —what is, I am 
afraid, a widely 


spread delusion—that 
elementary education 
stands on a_ higher 
level of efficiency in 
the States than in 
England. He had no 
doubt whatever of the 
national powers of as- 


similation. “het 
them all come,” he 
said, cheerfully. 
Ee Chinese?” 
said I. 
“We ean do with 


them all.” ... 

He was exceptional 
in. that extension. 
Most Americans stop 
at the Ural Moun- 
tains, and refuse the 
* Asiatic.” It was 
not a matter for dis- 
cussion with him, but 
a question of belief. 
He had ceased to 
reason about immi- 
gration long ago. He 
Was a man in the fine 
autumn of life, 
abounding in honors, 
wrapped in furs, and 
we drove swiftly in 
his fine car through 
the spring sunshine. 
(* By Jove!” thought 
I, “you talk like 
Pippa’s rich uncle.”) 
By some half-brother 
of a coincidence we 
happened first upon 
this monument com- 
memorating a memor- 
able incident of the 
War of Independence, 
and then upon that. 
He recalled details of 
that great campaign 
as Washington was 
fought out of Man- 
hattan northward. I 
remember one stone 
among the shooting 
trees that indicated 
where in the Hudson 
River near by a Brit- 
ish sloop had fired the 
first salute in honor 
of the American flag. 
That salute was vivid- 
ly present still to 


him: it echoed among the woods, it fil'’ed him with a sense of 
personal triumph; it seemed half-way back to Agincourt to me. 
All that bright morning the stars and stripes made an almost 
luminous visible presence about us. 
confidence in God so swayed me that it is indeed only now, as I put 
see this shining buoyancy, 
patriotism, in its direct relation to the Italian babies in the cotten- 
the sinister crowd that stands in the saloon smoking and 


Open-handed hospitality and 


this bunting 


beer, an accumulating reserve of unintelligent force be- 
maneeuvres of the professional politicians. 


Derbyshire. 
dollars. 


And here I am! 


I had fifteen 


He, too, was 








































for “fair play” and an open door for every one. “ Except,” he 
added, “ Asiatics.” So also, I remember, was a very New England 


met at Hull House, who wasn’t, as a matter of fact, a 
at all, but the daughter of a German settler in the 
Middle West. ‘They all seemed to think that I was inspired by 
hostility to the immigrant in breathing any doubt about the 
desirability of this immense process. 

I tried in each case to point out that this idea of not being 
churlishly exclusive did not exhaust the subject, that the present 
immigration is a different thing entirely from the immigration of 
half a century ago, that in the interest of the immigrant and his 
offspring more than any one, is the protest to be made. ‘Fifty 
years ago more than half of the torrent was English speaking, and 
the rest mostly from the Teutonic and Scandinavian northwest 
of Europe, an influx of people closely akin to the native Amer- 
icans in temperament and _ social tradition. They were able to 
hold their own and mix perfectly. Even then the quantity of 
illiterate Irish produced a marked degradation of political life. 
The earlier immigration was an influx of energetic people who 
wanted to come, and who had to put- themselves to considerable 
exertion to get here; it was higher in character and in social 
quality than the present flood. The immigration of to-day is 
largely the result of energetic canvassing by the steamship com- 
panies; it is, in the main, an importation of laborers and not of 
economically independent settlers, and it is increasingly alien to 
the native tradition. The bulk of it is now Italian, Russian 
Jewish, Russian, Hungarian, Croatian, Roumanian, and eastern 
European generally. 

‘The children learn English, and become more 
better patriots than the Americans,” Commissioner 
echoing everybody in that—told me... . 

(In Boston one optimistic lady looked to the Calabrian and 
Sicilian peasants to introduce an artistic element into the popula- 
tion—no doubt because they come from the same peninsula that 
produced the Florentines. ) 


lady I 
New-Englander 


American and 
Watchorn— 


ASSIMILATION 


Will the reader please remember that I’ve been just a few 
weeks in the States altogether, and value my impressions at that! 
And will he neverthe- 
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these huge masses of humanity to the requirements of an ideal 
modern civilization. They are, to my mind, “biting off more 


than they can chaw ” in this matter. 

I got some very interesting figures from Dr. Hart, of the Chil- 
dren’s Home and Aid Society, Chicago, in this matter. He was 
pleading for the immigrant against my scepticisms. He pointed 
out to me that the generally received opinion that the European 
immigrants are exceptionally criminal is quite wrong. The 1900 
census report collapsed after a magnificent beginning, and its fig- 
ures are not available, but from the earlier records there can be 
no doubt that the percentage of criminals among the “ foreign- 
born” is higher than that among the native-born. This, however, 
is entirely due to the high criminal record of the French Canadians 
in the Northeast, and the Mexicans in Arizona, who are not over- 
seas immigrants at all. The criminal statistics of the French 
Canadians in the States should furnish useful matter for the 
educational controversy in Great Britain. Allowing for their 
activities—which appear to be based on an education of peculiar 
religious virtue—the figures bring the criminal percentage among 
the “foreigners far below that of the native-born. But Dr. Hart's 
figures also showed very clearly something further: as between the 
offspring of native and foreign parents the preponderance of crime 
is enormously on the side of the latter. 

That, at any rate, falls in with my own preconceptions and 
roving observations. Bear in mind always that this is just one 
questioning individual’s impression. It seems to me that the 
immigrant arrives an artless, rather uncivilized, pious, good-hearted 
peasant, with a disposition towards submissive industry and rude 
effectual moral habits. America, it is alleged, makes a man of 
him. It seems to me that all too often she makes an infuriated 
toiler of him, tempts him with dollars and speeds him up with 
competition, hardens him, coarsens his manners, and, worst crime 
of all, lures and forces him to sell his children into toil. The 
home of the immigrant in America looks to me worse than the 
home he came from in Italy. It is just as dirty, it is far less 
simple and beautiful, the food is no more wholesome, the moral 
atmosphere far less wholesome; and, as a consequence, the child of 
the immigrant is a worse man than his father. 

I am fully aware of the generosity, the nobility of sentiment 
which underlies the 
American objection to 
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that won't diminish. 
I doubt very much if 
America is going to ‘ane 
assimilate all that she wras 
is taking in now; 
much more do_ I 
doubt that she will 
assimilate the © still 
greater inflow of the 
coming years. I be- 
lieve she is going to 
find infinite difficul- 
ties in that task. By 
* assimilate” I mean 
make _— intelligently 
cooperative citizens 
of these people. She 
will, [ have no doubt 
whatever, impose af i 
upon them a bare use . 
of the English lan- 
guage, and give them 
votes and certain 
patriotic persuasions, 
but I believe that if 
things go on as they 
are going the great 
mass of them will re- 
main a _ very low 
lower class — will re- 
main largely  illiter- 
ate industrialized 
peasants. They are 
decent-minded peasant 
people, orderly, indus- 








trious people, rather 
dirty in their ‘habits, 
and with a low stand- 
ard of life. Wher- 
ever they accumulate 
in numbers they pre- 
sent to my eye a 





social phase far be- 
low the level of either 












any hindrance to im- 
migration. But either 
that general _ senti- 
ment should be car- 
ried out to a logical 
completeness and a 
gigantic and costly 
Fee machinery organized 
to educate and civil- 
4 ize these people as 
if they come in, or it 
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should be chastened 
to restrict the inflow 
to numbers assimil- 
able under existing 
conditions. At pres- 
ent, if we disregard 
| ‘ sentiment, if we deny 

the alleged need of 
‘i gross flattery when- 
ever one writes of 
America for Amer- 
icans, and state the 
bare facts of the case, 
they amount to this: 
that America, in the 
urgent process of indi- 
vidualistic industrial 
development, in its 
feverish haste to get 
through with its ma- 
terial possibilities, is 
importing a large 
portion of the peas- 
antry of central and 
eastern Europe, and 
converting it into a 
practically illiterate 
industrial proletariat. 
In doing this it is 
doing a something 
that, however differ- 
ent in spirit, differs 
from the slave trade 
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England, France, of its early history 
north Italy, or Switz- only in the narrower 
erland. And, frank- 4 gap between em- 
ly, I do not find the ee ployer and _ laborer. 
American nation has w4e a3 = me i In the “colored” 
either in its schools— = me. y population America 
which are as_ back- ; ss ae RN: has already ten mill- 
ward in some States Wren lima Rete 7! ion descendants of 
as they are forward < unassimilated and 
in others—in its perhaps unassimilable 
press, in its religious Drawn by Vernon Howe Bailey labor immigrants. 
bodies or its general These people are not 
tone, any organized The Mills of Paterson ‘ only half Gvilized and 
means or effectual in- ‘TO WHICH COMES THE LONG PROCESSION OF SIMPLE-LOOKING, HOPEFUL, SUNBURNT ignorant, but they 
fluences. for raising COUNTRY FOLK ” have infected the 
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They Sang of America— Sweet Land of Liberty” 


* AND DRILLED WITH THE LITTLE BRIGHT FLAGS AS THEY STOOD UP AND REPEATED THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE ” 


white population about them with a kindred ignorance. For there 
can be no doubt that if an Englishman or Scotchman of the year 
1500 were to return to earth and seek his most retrograde and de- 
civilized descendants, he would find them at last among the white 
and colored population south of Washington. And I have a fore- 
boding that in this mixed flood of workers that pours into America 
by the million to-day, in this torrent of ignorance, against which 
that heroic being, the schoolmarm, battles at present all unaided 
by men, there is to be found the possibility of another dreadful 
separation of class and kind, a separation perhaps not so profound 
but far more universal. One sees the possibility of a rich indus- 
trial and mercantile aristocracy of western European origin, 
dominating a darker-haired, darker-eyed, uneducated proletariat 
from central and eastern Europe. The immigrants are being given 
votes, I know, but that does not free them, it only enslaves the 
country. The negroes were given votes. 

That is the quality of the danger as I see it. But before this 
indigestion of immigrants becomes an incurable sickness of the 
States many things may happen. There is every sign, as I have 
said, that a great awakening, a great disillusionment, is going on 
in the American mind. The Americans have become suddenly 
self-critical, are hot with an unwonted fever for reform and con- 
structive effort. This swamping of the country may yet be checked. 
They may make a strenuous effort to emancipate children below 
fifteen from labor, and so destroy one of the chief inducements 
of immigration. Once convince them that their belief in the 
superiority of their public schools to those of England and Ger- 
many is a delusion, or at Jeast that their schools are’ inadequate 
to the task before them, and it may be they will perform some 
swift American miracle of educational organization and finance. 
For all the very heavy special educational charges that are needed 
if the immigrant is really to be assimilated, it seems a reasonable 
proposal that immigration should pay. Suppose the newcomer were 
presently to be taxed on arrival for his own training and that of 
any children he had with him, that again would check: the inrush 
very greatly. Or the steamship company might be taxed, and left 
to settle the trouble with the immigrant by raising his fare. And 
finally, it may be that if the line is drawn, as it seems highly 
probable it will be, at “ Asiatics,” then there may even be a drying 
up of the torrent at its source. The European countries are not 
unlimited reservoirs of offspring. As they pass from their old 
conditions into more and more completely organized modern in- 
dustrial states, they develop a new internal equilibrium and cease 
to secrete an excess of population. England no longer supplies any 
great quantity of Americans; Scotland barely any; France is ex- 
hausted; Ireland, Germany, Scandinavia have, it seems, disgorged 
nearly all their surplus load, and now run dry... .- 

These are all mitigations of the outlook, but still the dark 
shadow of disastrous possibility remains. The immigrant comes 
in to weaken and confuse the counsels of labor, to serve the pur- 
poses of corruption, to complicate any economic and social develop- 
ment, above all to retard enormously the development of that na- 
tional consciousness and will on which the hope of the future 
depends. 


THE EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE 


I told these doubts of mine to a pleasant young lady of New 
York, who seems to find much health and a sustaining happiness 
in settlement work on the East Side. She scorned my doubts. 
“Children make better citizens than the old Americans,” she said 
like one who quotes a classic, and took me with her forthwith to 
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see the central school of the Educational Alliance, that fine im- 
posing building in East Broadway. 

It’s a thing I’m glad not to have missed. I recall a large 
cool room with a sloping floor, tier rising above tier of seats and 
desks, and a big class of bright-eyed Jewish children, boys and 
girls, each waving two little American flags to the measure of the 
song they sang, singing to the accompaniment of the piano on the 
platform beside us. 

“God bless our native land,” they sang—with a considerable 
variety of accent and distinctness, but with a very real emotion. 

Some of them had been in America a month, some much longer, 
but here they were—under the auspices of the wealthy Hebrews 
of New York and Mr. Blaustein’s enthusiastic direction—being 
Americanized. They sang of America— sweet land of liberty ”’; 
they stood up and drilled with the little bright pretty flags; swish 
they crossed and swish they waved back, a waving froth of flags 
and flushed children’s faces; and they stood up and repeated the 
oath of allegiance, and at the end filed tramping by me and out 
of the hall. The oath they take is finely worded. It runs: 

“Flag our great Republic, inspirer in battle, guardian of our 

homes, whose stars and stripes stand for bravery, purity, truth, 
and union, ave salute thee! We, the natives of distant lands, who 
find rest under thy folds, do pledge our hearts, our lives, and our 
sacred honor to love and protect thee, our country, and the 
liberty of the American people forever.” 
- I may have been fanciful, but as I stood aside and watched 
them going proudly past, it seemed to me that eyes met mine, 
triumphant and victorious eyes—for was 1 not one of these British 
from whom freedom was won? But that was an ignoble suspicion. 
They had been but a few weeks in America, and that light in their 
eyes was just a brotherly -challenge to one they supposed a 
fellow citizen who stood unduly thoughtful amid their rhythmic 
exaltation. They tramped out and past with their flags and 
guidons. 

“It is touching!” whispered my guide, and I saw she had 
caught a faint reflection of that glow that lit the children. 

I told her it was the most touching thing I had seen in 
America. 

And so it remains. 

Think of the immense promise in it! Think of the flower of 
belief and effort that may spring from this warm sowing! We 
passed out of this fluttering multiplication of the most beautiful 
flag in the world, into streets abominable with offal and inde- 
scribable filth, and dark and horrible under the thunderous girders 
of the Elevated Railroad, to our other quest for that morning, a 
typical New York tenement. For I wanted to see one, with 
practically windowless bedrooms... . 

The Educational Alliance is of course not a public institution; 
it was organized by Hebrews, and conducted for Hebrews, chiefly 
for the benefit of the Hebrew immigrant. It is practically the 
only organized attempt to Americanize the immigrant child. 
After the children have mastered sufficient English and acquired 
the simpler elements of patriotism—which is practically no more 
than an emotional attitude towards the flag—they pass on into 
the ordinary public schools. 

“Yes,” I told my friend, “I know how these children feel. 
That, less articulate perhaps, but no less sincere, is the thing— 
something between pride and a passionate desire—that fills three- 
quarters of the people at Ellis Island now. They come ready to 
love and worship, ready to bow down and kiss the folds of your 

(Continued on page 1215.) 



















































“MY BEST K 


ENTUCKY REEL” 


By JAMES BUCKHAM 


“To my friend, Hon. Grover C 


leveland, I bequeath my best Kentucky reel ”’ 


—Will of Joseph Jefferson, codicil dated October 27, 1904 





AR friend, I nevermore shall hear 


D' 
Nor see your struggling captive leap 
Where rainbows o’er the rapids gleam. 
But, ah! for sake of old lang syne, 
For sake of friendship long and leal, 
Take, with a comrade’s lasting love, 
My best Kentucky reel. 


How oft your ardent eyes have said, 
“‘Ah me! how beautiful and rare, 
With music in its silken click, 
And graven with such loving care!” 
You never said, “I'd like it, Joe; 
I envy you from head to heel;’ 
But, Grover, well I knew you craved 
My best Kentucky reel! 


And now it’s yours, fond friend and best, 
Your undisputed own for aye, 
To sing to you beside the stream 
Through many a bloom-white April day— 
To sing, I fain would think, of me, 
When soft thoughts o’er your spirit steal, 
And you can hear me prating of 
My best Kentucky reel. 


THE UNDAUNTED SPIRIT OF 


Your shout above the rushing stream, 


I pray you treat it well, old chum, 

And keep it oiled and polished bright, 
And never lay it damp away, 

Though you come weary home at night. 
I’ve held in trust, I give in trust, 

A very masterpiece of steel. 
So cherish lovingly, dear friend, 

My best Kentucky reel. 


God speed you, fellow fisherman, 
Beside the roaring brook, 

And many a crimson-spotted trout 
Send surging up to try your hook. 
Oh! would that I could still stand by, 
Or with the net in triumph kneel, 
While o’er the brawling turmoil sings 

My best Kentucky reel! 


But I have said my last farewell 
To all the streams I used to know, 
Content, if you will sometimes stop 
And think a while of angler Joe, 
Lie on some bank we used to love, 
And let old memories o’er you steal, 
Meanwhile a tear, that shall not rust, 
Dries on my best Kentucky reel. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN SAN FRANCISCO 
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AS A BIT OF ADMIRABLE BRAVADO THREE HUNDRED MEMBERS OF THE SAN FRANCISCO MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION HELD THEIR ANNUAL 


BANQUET ON THE NIGHT OF JULY 2 IN THE DEVASTATE 


D ST. FRANCIS HOTEL, WHICH WAS WRECKED DURING THE EARTHQUAKE 
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TEN THOUSAND ANGRY BASEBALL “FANS” 
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AS HIS DECISIONS HAD SERVED TO AROUSE A -BASEBALL CROWD TO VIOLENCE, NATIONAL LEAGUE UMPIRE JOHNSTONE WAS OFFICI- 
ALLY REFUSED ADMISSION TO THE NEW YORK POLG GROUNDS ON AUGUST 7%, WHEN HE WAS TO HAVE UMPIRED A GAME BETWEEN THE 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO TEAMS. IIE DECLARED THE GAME FORFEITED TO THE CHICAGO 1 E BY A SCORE OF 9 To 0. THE FORFEIT 
WAS SUSTAINED AND NO GAME WAS PLAYED MUCH TO THE CROWD’S DISGUST. IT WAS A T QUE EVENT IN BASEBALL 


A CONTEST FOR RIGHT OF .WAY—THE OFFENDING COUDERT BRIDGE AT OYSTER BAY 
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COUDERT OWNS A> PIER 
THIS. STRUC- 


A CURIOUS: AND INTERESTING SITUATION HAS ARISEN AT OYSTER BAY, LONG ISLAND. MR. F. R. 
WHICH EXTENDS FROM THE SHORE FRONT OF. HIS PROPERTY ACROSS THE BEACH AND INTO THE WATERS OF THE BAY 
TURE, IT IS CLAIMED BY THE OYSTER BAY AUTHORITIES, INTERFERES WITH THE FUBLIC’S RIGHT OF WAY ALONG THE BEACH, SINCE 
IT IS TOO LOW TO PERMIT OF THE PASSAGE OF WAGONS AT HIGH TIDE. THE FEUD BETWEEN THE PROPERTY OWNER AND THE AU- 
THORITIES CULMINATED ON AUGUST 8 IN A DETERMINED ATTEMPT OF THE HIGHWAY COMMISSIONERS TO DEMOLISH THAT PART OF 
THE BRIDGE WHICH, IT WAS ALLEGED, INTERFERED WITH THE RIGHTS OF THE PUBLIC. WHEN THE ATTACKING PARTY, ARMED WITH 
AXES AND CROWBARS, ATTEMPTED TO ACCOMPLISH THEIR WORK, IT WAS FOUND IMPOSSIBLE TO MAKE IT THOROUGHLY EFF 
OWING TO THE FACT THAT MRS. ELIZABETH COUDERT HAD ESTABLISHED HERSELF ON THE SEAWARD PORTION OF THE BRIDGE 
INSISTED UPON REMAINING THERE. AT THE MOMENT OF WRITING, THE HALF-DEMOLISHED BRIDGE IS STILL IN A STATE OF SIEGE 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF LINCOLN 


By MAJOR JOSEPH W. WHAM, U.S.A. 











OLONEL INGERSOLL, in his wonderful lecture on Lin- 

coln, said: ‘ As soon as a great man dies, the world com- 

mences to smooth the wrinkles out of his character, and 

keeps on until there is nothing left but a steel-plate en- 

graving. It has done this with Washington, and is now 
diligently doing the same,with Lincoln.” The result obviously 
being to produce one-sided men—all good or all bad, all mercy or 
all cruelty, all tyrant or all liberal. Who thinks of the lowly 
Nazarene as the hero of heroes, walking right on to an ignominious 
death, hurling thunderbolts that are more terrible to-day than 
ever before, rather than apologize for aught that had been said, or 
lower his standard for a single instant; or of the “ meek Moses 
as the imperial, and sometimes imperious, leader in war, religion, 
and law; or of Marcus Aurelius as other than a moralist? 
The colonel then contributed his share to a one-sided Lincoln 
in these words: “He was the only man who, though clothed with 
absolute power, never abused it except on the side of mercy.” I 
thoroughly indorse this sentiment, but in doing so I do not forget 
that the great iron-hearted man sent soldiers to the firing-line to 
die by the hundred thousand, and citizens to prison “ without due 
process of law,” that the Union and liberty. might live. However, 
when I relate the following well-corroborated incident, the doctri- 
naire will throw up his hands in holy horror, though the incident 
at once illustrates the mental grasp of Lincoln, and an exalted 
determination to save the Union and liberty at any cost; though 
one was then disrupted and the other in a fair way to be tem- 
porarily lost. 


A MYSTERIOUS ORDER 


On the overthrow of the great rebellion I was, on the recom- 
mendation of General Grant, in whose Volunteer Regiment I 
served, appointed a lieutenant in the regular army, and joined my 
command in the great West, on the edge of the Llano Estacado. 
Captain Holcomb, a gallant and worthy soldier, a most  interest- 
ing gentleman, with whom I served at a lonely frontier post, told 
me the following story on the authenticity of John L. Scrips, 
one of the founders of the Chicago Tribune, a brother-in-law of 
Holeomb, and the man who wrote Lincoln’s biography for the first 
campaign. Lincoln, early realizing the tremendous 
struggle that must ensue before the great rebellion would be sub- 
dued, saw clearly that the North must be held in line, even if it 
required the temporary overthrow of liberty to do so. He, there- 
fore, sent for General Scott and said, ‘“ General, have you an 
officer in the regular army who will obey orders without question— 
without asking the ‘reason why’?” The General thought for a 
moment and then said, “ Yes, Martin Burke.” Lincoln then said, 
“Please send him to me.” Captain Burke was telegraphed for, 
and in a few days reported in much bewilderment at the White 
House (for no explanation had been made by General Scott) looking 
anything but a hero as he stood in front of the tall, angular, and 
swarthy President. His uniform, well-worn and somewhat awry; 
his gray hair tousled; his shoulders stooped; his form bent, but 
behind the steady eye, his quiet and firmly set lips, there was 
adamant. “So you are Captain Burke?” said Lincoln, at the 
same time surveying him from head to foot with his quick, pene- 
trating eye. “ Yes, sir” (saluting). ‘ General Scott tells me that 
you will obey orders without asking questions.” ‘Yes, sir,” 
(saluting). “Captain Burke,” Lincoln said slowly and impres- 
sively, “I am going to put you in command of Fort Lafayette, 
which stands in the mouth of Hudson River. You are to go there 
and stay, never, as you will soon see, for obvious reasons, coming 
ashore, even for a moment, lest some sheriff or other civil officer 
get service on you and compel the production or release of some or 
all of the prisoners which I may be compelled to confine there. 
All prisoners sent there will be confined by my authority and re- 
leased by my order, and while there must be treated with the 
utmost care, comfort, and courtesy, but by no means allowed to 
escape. They will be released at once on swearing allegiance to 
the Union, and complying with other formal matters which will be 
attended to through the War Department. No sheriffs or other 
civil officers must under any circumstances be allowed to land at 
the fort. Strictly obey these orders and look to me for pro- 
tection.” 

Thus was coolly and deliberately constructed, constituted, and 
organized the great American Bastile, and, paradoxical as it may 
seem, paradoxical as it really is, by the great liberator, the great 
defender, the great martyr in the cause of human liberty. ; 

To illustrate by a typical case which actually occutred in my own 
town of S. A citizen of much influence had been from the very 
commencement of the war a strenuous supporter of the Con- 
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federacy, and had by his course—making speeches, hurrahing for 
“ Jeff Davis,” ete——discouraged enlistments and encouraged de- 
sertions. He and others like him scattered all over the North were 
keeping up a damaging fire in the rear, so some of them were 
arrested, with the result that the fire in the rear measurably ceased. 
For it was decidedly unpleasant to turn in at night, and find 
yourself in the morning thundering on and on toward the rising 
sun at the rate of fifty miles an hour. Usually the fast train did 
not stop at S., but one night it did. Twenty or thirty minutes 
after the train had gone it was discovered that the “ citizen” 
was also gone. It was afterwards recalled by the neighbors that 
two gentlemen alighted from the train and walked quietly up 
town, on the opposite side of the street, from “ the citizen’s ”’ office, 
that they turned at the first corner, crossed over, walked down 
the other side, and that “ the citizen” went with them, but it was 
all done so quietly and quickly that no one, not even his family, 
for some time realized that -he went as a prisoner. This sort of 
thing all over the North had a very quieting effect, and was equal 
to the best days of Fouché. 


BURKE’S ECCENTRICITIES 


Captain Holcomb said General Burke was matter of fact in the 
highest degree. He never for one moment exercised the slightest 
discretion. All-‘orders were alike to him—to be obeyed literally. 
Cold and impassive as an- iceberg on duty, he was warm- 
hearted as a woman. On a most frightful winter’s night an order 
was received to release a certain prisoner. General Burke sent for 
Captain Holcomb, who was officer of the day, and, handing him the 
order, told the Captain to execute it. Holcomb explained, it being 
near midnight, that there would be no boat going ashore before 
morning. Meantime, if a man was turned out onto a_ barren 
rock, he would certainly freeze. When, with seeming absolute 
indifference, the General responded, “ But, Captain Holcomb, there’s 
the order! My God, Captain Holcomb, there’s the order!” Cap- 
tain Holcomb in some way saved the man from freezing, but obeyed 
the order. He expected the General to refer to the matter at break- 
fast, but to him the incident was closed. The Captain was fond 
of telling of Burke’s many eccentricities. Among other things, 
that he never wore a uniform except at monthly inspections. “ He 
was eternally,” said Holcomb, “ walking about inside the fort in a 
long, well-worn dressing-gown and skull-cap, inspecting guards, 
guns, bastions, embrasures; in short, everything from the kitchen 
to the equipment.” 


A CRUEL IMPRISONMENT 


It was to this fort that General Stone, after being ordered out 
of bed at midnight, placed in close arrest, and refused communica- 
tion with any one, was hurriedly dispatched and immured. To all 
questions as to why he was arrested, no answer wagat that time 
or ever returned. For one hundred and eighty-nine days he begged, 
and pleaded, and demanded in the name of merey and outraged 


justice, for a copy of the charges and specifications; for a speedy 


trial; to be brought face to face with his accusers; but the only 
answer to his wailing plea was the ceaseless pounding of the surf 
on the sand dunes of the lower Hudson. To the repeated demands 
of the Congress for the cause of General Stone’s arrest and im- 
prisonment, no satisfactory answer was ever returned by Secre- 
tary Stanton or General McClellan, either orally or in writing. 
Lincoln said, “I know nothing of the facts,’ and, therefore, did 
not interfere. That he was responsible the universal world will 
do him the justice to at once repudiate. That Stanton, the Carnot 
of his age, or General McClellan, then the most-talked-of man 
in all the world, was, staggers belief. Then who was? The only 
answer is an echo. For whoever caused this terrible injustice 
seems to have most thoroughly covered his tracks. However, 
Stone’s life was not wholly ruined, for he found under a foreign 
flag higher honors and emoluments than he would probably ever 
have acquired under his own. 

Fort Lafayette was, near the close of the great rebellion, aban- 
doned and burned, or burned and abandoned, I am not certain 
which. When passing the old ruin, as I frequently did, in going 
to Sandy Hook, to pay the small detachment then there, I said to 
myself, it is all in the purpose, the aim, the end in view. Charles 
the Fifth constructed a bastile with which to subvert the liberties 
of men. Lincoln constructed a bastile with which to conserve the 
liberties of men. On the ruins of one arose the liberties of France, 
on the ruins of the other arose the liberties of America, stronger 
than ever, and more enduring than the rocks that hold in leash 
the waters of the great North River as they flow on to the “ deep 
and dark blue ocean.” . 





















INAUGURATION OF THE OPEN-AIR THEATRE AT THE HOME FOR AGED COMEDIANS 
FOUNDED BY COQUELIN, THE ACTOR 
































COQUELIN READING A VERSE OF WELCOME TO PRESIDENT FALLIERES, WHO SITS BEFORE HIM, LOW IN HIS CHAIR, HIS RIGHT FOOT 
ADVANCED. THE AUDIENCE INCLUDES THE PRESIDENTS OF THE SENATE AND CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES, AND MANY PERSONS PROMI- 
NENT IN THE LITERARY, ARTISTIC, AND THEATRICAL LIFE OF FRANCE. COQUELIN’S BENEFACTION HAS ATTRACTED WIDE ATTENTION 






LONDON FROM ABOVE—A VIEW FROM THE SPIRE OF THE LAW COURTS IN FLEET STREET 
































THE CHURCH TO THE LEFT, WHICH STANDS LIKE AN ISLAND IN THE STRAND, IS ST. MARY-LE-BOW. BEYOND IT, TO THE LEFT, ARE 
THE HOTELS SAVOY AND CECIL, AND, TO THE RIGHT, THE ALDWYCH, WALDORF, AND GAIETY THEATRES 
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MEN OF TO-DAY 


XVI.—HON. JOHN WEAVER, MAYOR OF PHILADELPHIA 
By CHARLES JOHNSTON | 











HE Mayor of Philadelphia is perhaps the only Englishman 

who holds high political station in the United States to- 

day. His family belongs to the Severn Valley, and he 

was born in Worcester some forty-four years ago. He 

was educated at the ancient school of Queen Elizabeth, at 
Hartlebury, the seat of the Bishop of Worcester, and was early 
distinguished for original force and independent character. This 
adventurous spirit led him to run away from school when he was 
seventeen, and to come to this country in search of fortune. Ar- 
riving at New York. as a runaway youth almost without resources, 
he presently made his way to Philadelphia, and after a short period 
of storm and stress gained a minor position in Wanamaker’s, at 
a salary of five or six dollars a week. His personal force and de- 
termination immediately began to assert itself. He began to study 
shorthand, working at it after eight at night and before eight in 
the morning, and gradually getting far enough to report the ser- 
mons on Sunday for practice. Thus equipped, he next secured a 
place as court reporter in a law 
firm, and at once determined to 
study law. This he did, practi- 


In the early summer of 1901, much to his astonishment, he was 
asked to accept the nomination for district attorney, which was 
about the last thing he could have expected, after his two cam- 
paigns against boss rule. Mr. Weaver later came to think that 
this nomination was offered to him exactly on account of his com- 
plete ignorance of “ politics” in the baser sense; the men in 
power hoping that he would be the more amenable to reason and 
persuasive eloquence. He accepted this nomination as a coveted 
prize of his profession, and did good work as district attorney. 
Though he had previously given all his time to civil cases, he suc- 
ceeded markedly in criminal work, trying all the more prominent 
cases himself, and securing nineteen convictions out of twenty 
indictments. The twentieth case was his first initiation into what 
is called “ polities,” but should wear a stronger name. One of 
the ward leaders was accused of packing a ballot-box with two 
hundred fraudulent votes for a Democratic candidate. The defence 
had keen and able lawyers, who laid great stress on the absence 
of motive, asking what conceiv- 
able reason a Republican could 
have for giving two hundred 





votes to a Democrat? Weaver 





cally by himself, while working 
hard all day reporting cases, and 
it was only after ten years’ un- 
remitting toil that he was finally 
called to the bar, some fifteen 
years ago. 

That was the first great vic- 
tory, won by sheer pluck and de- 
termination, and Mr. Weaver 
immediately threw himself into 
court work with ardor and en- 
thusiasm, at the same time com- 
pleting his naturalization as an 
American citizen. His work was 
almost exclusively with civil 

ses, and he found genuine de- 
light in the technical details, the 
legal points, and most of all the 
stiff contests before the jury. He 
was firmly imbued with the Eng- 
lish instinet for civie duty, and 
never failed to take a citizen’s 
part in political activities, regu- 
larly attending the primaries of 
the Thirty-eighth Ward, and vo- 
ting as a matter of personal duty. 
Once or twice in these early days 
his political action showed signs 
of the force and independence 
that later made him famous. 
First came a contest for Council- 
man. The ward bosses had de- 
cided on a candidate who could 
hardly speak the English lan- 
guage, and the younger men de- 
termined to run an independent 
candidate. John Weaver was 
asked to head the independent 
forees, and consented, with the re- 
sult that a decisive victory was 
won, and the independent candi- 








answered the question in a de- 
cisive way. He had the ballots 
gone over, identified the ward- 
leader’s own ballot, and showed 
the jury that, while professing 
allegiance . to the Republican 
party, he had himself voted for 
the Democrat. The proof was 
conclusive; yet, to Mr. Weaver's 
astonishment, the jury brought 
in a verdict of “ Not guilty.” 
Close observers later noted that 
a number of these generous 
gentlemen of the jury received 
minor appointments in various 
city departments. Mr. Weaver 
did not realize the situation until 
considerably later. Meanwhile 
the Mayor’s office became vacant, 
and he was asked to accept the 
nomination, considerable stress 
being laid on his record in the 
district attorney’s office, and his 
character as a conciliation candi- 


the party the expense of a costly 
contest. Mr. Weaver accepted 
the nomination on these terms, 
and went ahead blindfolded, as 
he later discovered. 

He was offered the nomination 
for Mayor in February, 1903, ac- 
cepted, and was elected in April. 
The bandage presently began to 
fall from his eyes, and the out- 
lines of the bosses and their 
methods began to grow clearer 
and more substantial. Thitherto 
he had heard general accusations 
made against certain men, and 
had thought .the charges mere 








date got an overwhelming ma- 











jority. A few months later 
came the other side of the story. 
One of the judges was about to 
resign, and had practically nomi- MAYOR OF 
nated his successor. This nomi- 
nation was not satisfactory to 
many of the younger men of the 
bar, and they determined to try for a different nomination. To 
succeed in this, it was necessary for them to get control of the 
nominating convention; and to get this control they had to get 
themselves elected on the delegations, and, more than that, to get 
themselves elected chairmen of the ward delegations. They had 
worked hard in all the forty wards, and had a fair chance of suc- 
cess, everything depending on unity and secrecy, when some one 
carried the news to the “ bosses,” and the scene suddenly changed. 
The result was that only a handful were elected even to the delega- 
tions, while not one was elected chairman of delegation, with the 
result that they failed to control the convention, and were utterly 
swamped. In fairness it should be said that the judge who was 
thus elected against their wishes never showed the smallest resent- 
ment, or in any way sought to get even with his opponents. 
Needless to say that, for a considerable time after this, John 
Weaver left political enterprises severely alone, and devoted him- 
self to his law work, and his family life in a cottage by the sea. 
He had had a taste of the power of the “ bosses,” but without at 
all realizing the strength and character of the forces which had 
so easily and completely routed him and his friends. He made a 


mark as a resourceful and determined trial lawyer, and was 
* 


heartily in leve with his profession. 
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campaign capital; he was now 


Photograph by Marceau - 3 A 
to have his views revised and de- 


Hon. John Weaver fined. So many. veiled contests 
PHILADELPHIA 


took place before the open public 
break of last year, that it will be 
impossible to enumerate them all. 
Here are a few examples of the 
experiences Mr. Weaver passed through: There was the question of 
street-paving. A lucrative contract was held by a certain firm, 
the presiding genius of which was a Mr. Mack, also known as an 
influential politician. A city ordinance had been passed, providing 
that the work of paving should be carried out with “ lake asphalt,” 
and it transpired that the firm in which Mr. Mack was interested 
controlled all the asphalt lakes in Trinidad, Venezuela, and else- 
where. The result was that the politic Mr. Mack was able to 
charge $2 50 a square yard for city paving. ' Mayor Weaver got 
the word “lake” struck out of the ordinance, and was presently 
able to get the city paving done for $1 50 a yard, the monopoly of 
politic Mr. Mack being broken. It soon became evident that Mr. 
Mack was not a friendless stranger. Certain other gentlemen 
versed in politics presently began to call on the Mayor, to point 
out the error of his ways and protest against his “ pig-headed 
English ” policy, as one of them kindly called it; and these gentle- 
men presently revealed themselves as a triumvirate, Messrs. Mc- 
Nichol and Durham supplementing the resources of the ingenious 
Mr. Mack, and working with a unanimity worthy of a better cause. 
Senator Penrose was further found to dwell in entire peace and 
amity with the triumvirs; and it was evident that “fortune” had 
(Continucd on page 1219.) 








date, whose selection would save ~ 
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CHAPTER XXII 


VELYN was happier in Amity with Maria and her -aunt 

than she had ever been. It took a little while for her to 

grow accustomed to the lack of luxury with which she had 

always been surrounded; then she did not mind it in the 

least. Everybody petted her, and she acquired a sense 
of importance which was not offensive, because she had also a 
sense of the importance of everybody else. She loved everybody. 
Love seemed the key-note of her whole nature. It was a babyish 
love as yet, but there were dangerous possibilities which nobody 
foresaw, except Henry Stillman. 

“T don’t know what will become of that child, when she grows 
up, if she can’t have the man she falls in love with,” he told 
Eunice one night, after Maria and Evelyn, who had been in for a 
few moments, had gone home. 

Eunice, who was not subtle, looked at him wonderingly, and her 
husband replied to her unspoken question, 

“That child’s going to take everything hard,” he said. ‘I hope 
the Lord will deal gently with her. He’s given her too many feel- 
ings, and I hope He will see to it that they ain’t tried too hard.” 

Ida remained abroad. After a year’s stay she wrote Maria, from 
London, that an eminent physician there said that he would not 
answer for her life if she returned to the scene wherein she had 
suffered so much. She expressed a great deal of misery at leaving 
her precious Evelyn so long, but she did not. feel that it was right 
for her to throw her life away. In a postscript to this letter she 
informed Maria, as if it were an afterthought, that she had rented 
the house in Edgham furnished. When Maria read the letter to 
her aunt, the elder woman sniffed. 

“H’m!” said she. “I ain’t surprised, not a mite.” 

“It keeps us here quartered on you,” said Maria. 

“So far as that goes, I am tickled to death,” replied Aunt 
Maria. “So far as I am concerned, I am glad she has rented the 
house, but I must say I ain’t surprised. You mark my words, 
Maria Edgham, and you see if what I say won’t come true!” 

“What is it?” 

“Tda Slome will stay over there, if she has a good time. She’s 
got money enough with poor Harry’s life-insurance, and now she 
will have her house rent. It don’t cost her much to keep Evelyn 
here, and she’s got enough. I don’t mean she’s got enough to 
traipse round with duchesses, and earls, and that sort, but she’s 
got enough. Those folks she went with have settled down there, 
haven’t they?” 

“Yes, I believe so,” said Maria. “Mr. Voorhees was an Eng- 
lishman, and I believe he is in some business in London.” 

“Well, Ida Slome is going to stay there. I shouldn’t be sur= 
prised if Evelyn was grown up before she saw her mother again.” 

“T can’t quite believe that,” Maria said. 

“When you get to be as old as I am you will believe more,” 
said her aunt Maria. ‘“ You will see that folks’ selfishness hides 
the whole world beside. Ida Slome is that kind.” 

“T think she is selfish myself,” said Maria, “ but I don’t believe 
she can leave Evelyn as long as that.” 

“Wait and see,” said Aunt Maria. 

Maria Stillman was right. Evelyn remained in Amity. She 
outgrew Maria’s school, and attended the Normal School in West- 
bridge. Maria herself outgrew her little Amity school, and ob- 
tained a position as teacher in the Normal School, and still Ida 
had not returned. She wrote often, and in nearly every letter 
spoke of the probability of her speedy return, and in the same 
breath of her precarious health. She could not, however, avoid 
telling of her social triumphs in London. Ida was evidently hav- 
ing an aftermath of youth, in her splendid maturity. She was evi- 
dently flattered and petted, and was thoroughly enjoying herself. 
Aunt Maria said she guessed she would marry again. 

“She’s too old,” said Maria. 


‘notoriety which would inevitably follow any attempt on either 
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“Wait till you’re old yourself, and you won’t be so ready to 
judge,” said her aunt. 

Evelyn was a young lady, and was to graduate the next year, 
and still her mother had nct returned. Evelyn was the sweetest 
young creature in the world at that time. She was such a beauty 
that people used to turn and stare after her. Evelyn never seemed 
to notice it, though she was quite conscious, in a happy, childlike 
fashion, of her’ beauty. She resembled her mother to a certain 
extent, but she had nothing of Ida’s hardness. Where her mother 
froze, she flamed. Two-thirds of the boys in the Normal School 
were madly in love with her, but Evelyn, in spite of her tempera- 
ment, was slow in development as to her emotions. She was very 
childish, although she was full of enthusiasms and nervous energy. 
She had an almost fierce virginity of spirit in spite of her loving 
heart. She did not wish to touch her butterflies of life. She used 
to walk between her aunt and Maria when they were coming out 
of church, so that no boy would ask leave to go home with her. 
She clung to the girls in her class for protection when she went 
to any entertainment. Consequently her beautiful face, abceut 
which clustered her dark fine hair like mist, aroused no envy. 
The other girls said that Evelyn Edgham was such a beauty, and 
she did not know it. But Evelyn did know it perfectly, only at 
that time it filled her with a sort of timidity and shame. It was as 
if.she held some splendid heavy sword of victory, which she had 
not the courage to wield. She loved her sister better than any- 
body else. She had no very intimate friend of her own sex. That 
might have happened had it not been for her sister, whom Evelyn 
thought of always as excelling everybody else, in beauty and good- 
ness and general brillianey. Maria, when nearing thirty, was in 
fact as handsome as she had ever been. Her self-control had kept 
lines from her face, and she had admirers, whom she always checked, 
although her aunt became more and more distressed that she did 
so. Always at the bottom of Maria’s heart lay her secret. It was 
not a guilty secret. It was savored more of the absurd of 
tragedy than anything else. Sometimes Maria herself fairly 
laughed at the idea that she was married. All this time she 
wondered about Wollaston T.ec. She thought, with a sick terror, 
of the possibility of his falling in love and wishing to marry and 
trying to secure a divorce, and the horrible publicity, and what 
people would say and do. She knew that a divorce would be neces- 
sary, although the marriage was not in reality a marriage at all. 
She had made herself sufficiently acquainted with the law to be 
sure that a divorce would be absolutely necessary in order that 
either she or Wollaston Lee might marry again. For herself, she 
did not wish to marry, but she dreaded the newspapers and the 


side to obtain a divorce. She dreamed about it often, and woke 
in terror, having still before her eyes the great black letters on the 
first pages of city papers. She had never seen Wollaston Lee since 
she had lived in Amity. She had never even heard anything about 
him except once, when somebody had mentioned his name and 
spoken of seeing him at a reception, and that he was a professor 
in one of the minor colleges. She did not wish ever to repeat that 
experience. Her heart had seemed to stand still and she had grown 
so white that a lady beside her asked her hurriedly if she were 
faint. Maria had thrown off the faintness by a sheer effort of will, 
and the color had returned to her face, and she had laughingly re- 
plied with a denial. Sometimes she thought uneasily of Gladys 
Mann. The clergyman who, in his excess of youthful zeal, had 
performed the ceremony, was dead. She had seen his obituary 
notice in a New York paper with a horrible relief.. He had died 
quite suddenly in one of the pneumonia winters. But Gladys Mann 
and her possession of the secret troubled her. Gladys Mann, as 
she remembered her, had been such a slight, almost abortive 
character. She asked herself if she could keep such a secret, if 
she would have sense enough to do so. Gladys had married, too, 
a man of her own sort, who worked fitfully and spent most of his 











money in carousing. Gladys had had a baby a few months after 
her marriage, and she had had two more since. The last time 
Maria had been in Edgham was soon after Gladys’s first baby was 
born. Maria had met her one day carrying the little thing 
swathed in an old shawl, with a pitiful attempt of finery in a 
white-lace bonnet cocked sidewise on its little head, which 
waggled over Gladys’s thin shoulder. Gladys, when she saw 
Maria, had colored and nodded, and almost run past her without 
a word. 

It was just before the beginning of Evelyn’s last year at school 
when Maria received a letter from Gladys’s mother. It was a 
curious composition. The very chirography gave evidence of a rude, 
almost uncivilized, mind. Maria got it one night during the last 
of August. She had gone to the post-office for the last mail, and 
all the time there had been over her a premonition of something 
unwonted of much import to her. The very dusty flowers and weeds 
by the wayside seemed to ery out to her as she passed them. They 
seemed no longer mere tlowers and weeds, but hieroglyphics con- 
cerning her future, which she could almost interpret. 

“TI wonder what is going to happen?” she thought. “ Something 
is going to happen.” She was glad that Evelyn was not with her 
as usual. She felt that she could not have borne her sister's 
curious glances at the letter which she was sure would be in the 
post-office box. It was there when she entered the dirty little 
place. She saw one letter slanted across the dusty glass of the 
box. It was not a lock box, and she had to ask the postmaster 
for the letter. 

“Number twenty-four, please,” she said. 

The postmaster was both bungling and curious. He was a long 
time finding the box, then in giving her the letter. Maria felt 
dizzy. When at last he handed it to her with an inquisitive 
glance, she almost ran out of the office. When she was out- 
doors she glanced at the postmark and saw it was Edgham. When 
she came to a lonely place in the road, when she was walking be- 
tween stone walls over- 
grown with poison-ivy, 
and meadowsweet and 
hardhack, and _ gol- 
denrod, she opened the 
letter. Just as she 
opened it she heard 
the sweet call of a 
robin in the field on 
her left, and the low 
of a cow looking anx- 
iously over her bars. 

The letter was in 
this wise. It was 
written on __ soiled 
paper smelling strong- 
ly of tobacco, and 
it enclosed another 
smaller sealed en- 
velope. Maria read: 


“DEER Miss,—I 
now tak my pen in 
hand to let you no 
that Gladys, she is 
ded. She had a little 
boy bon, and he and 
she both died. Gladys 
she had been coffin for 
some time befoar, and 
jest befor she was 
took sick, she gave 
me this letter, and 
sed for me to send it 
to you if enny thing 
happened to her. Ex- 
cuse hast and a bad 
pen. 

“Mrs MANN.” 


Maria trembled so 
that she could hardly 
stand. She looked 
hastily around; there 
Was no one in sight. 
She sank down on a 
large stone which had 
fallen from the wall 
on the left. Then 
she opened the little 
sealed letter. It was 
very short. It con- 
tained only one word, 
one word of the vulgar 
slang to which poor 
Gladys had _ become 
habituated through 
her miserable life, and 
yet this one word of 
slang had a meaning 
of faithfulness and 
honor which dignified 
it. Maria read, “ Nit,” 
and she knew that 
Gladys had died and 
had not told. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


Ir is frequently a chain of sequences whose beginnings are lost 
in obscurity which lead to events. The principal of the Normal 
School in Westbridge which Evelyn attended, and in which Maria 
taught, had been a certain Professor Lane. If he had not gone to 
Boston, one morning when the weather was unusually sultry for 
the season, and if an east wind had not come up, causing him, 
being thinly clad, to take cold, which cold meant the beginning of a 
rapid consumption which hurried him off to Colorado, and a year 
later to death; if these east winds had not made it impossible for 
Wollaston Lee’s mother, now widowed, to live with him in the 
college town where he had been stationed—a great deal which hap- 
pened might not have come to pass at all. It was “ the wind which 
bloweth where it listeth, and no man knoweth whence it cometh 
and whither it goeth,” which precipitated the small tragedy of a 
human life. The Saturday before the fall term commenced, Evelyn 
came home from Westbridge, where she had been for some shopping, 
and she had a piece of news. She did not wait to remove her hat, 
but stood before Maria and her aunt, who were sewing in the sit- 
ting-room, with the roses nestling against the soft flying tendrils 
of her black hair. It was still so warm that she wore her summer 
hat. 

* What do you think?” said she. “I have such a piece of news!” 

“What is it, dear?” asked Maria. Aunt Maria looked up 
curiously. 

“Why, Professor Lane has had to give up! He starts for Colo- 
rado Monday. He kept hoping he could stay here, but he went to a 
specialist, who told him he could not live six months in this 
climate, so he is starting right off. And we are to have a new prin- 
cipal!” 

“Who is he?” asked Maria. She felt herself trembling, for no 
reason that she could define. 

* Addie Hemingway says he is a handsome young man. He has 
been 2 professor in 
some college, but’ his 
mother lives with him, 
and the climate didn’t 
agree with her, and 
so he had_ resigned, 
and was out of a posi- 
tion, and they have 
sent right away for 
him, and he is coming. 
In fact, Addie says she 
thinks he has come, 
and that he and his 
mother are at Mrs. 
Lane’s boarding-house, 
but they are going to 
keep house. 

“What is his 
name?” asked Maria, 
faintly. 

Evelyn looked at 
her and_ laughed. 
“The funniest thing 
about it all is,” said 
she, “that he comes 
originally from Edg- 
ham, and you must 
have known him, Ma- 
ria. I don’t remem- 
ber him at all, but I 
guess you must. His 
name is Lee, and his 
first name—I can’t re- 
member his first name. 
Did you know a young 
man about your age 
in Edgham named 
Lee?” 

* Wollaston?” asked 
Maria. She _ hardly 
knew her own voice. 

“Yes, that is it— 
Wollaston. It is an 
odd name. How queer 
it will seem to have a 
handsome young man 
for principal instead 
of poor old Professor 
Lane!” 

Maria was as white 
as death, but she con- 
tinued sewing stead- 
ily. Evelyn went to 
the looking-glass, and 
removed her hat and 
readjusted her flying 
hair around her glow- 
ing face. She did not 
notice her sister’s pal- 
lor and expression of 
shock, but Aunt Ma- 
ria did. Finally she 
spoke. 

“What on earth 
ails you, Maria Edg- 
ham?” she said. 
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Evelyn turned abruptly and saw her sister’s face, then she ran to 
her and threw her arms around her neck and pulled her head 
against her shoulder. “ What is it? What is it?” she cried, in her 
sobbing, emotional voice, which any stress aroused. 

“Nothing whatever is the matter, dear,” she said, firmly. 

“Folks don’t turn as white as sheets if nothing is the matter,” 
said Aunt Maria, still in her harsh, accusing voice. “I want to 
know what is the jnatter. Did your dinner hurt you? You ate 
that lemon pie.” ' 

“T feel perfectly well, Aunt Maria,” replied Maria, in an off- 
hand tone. “I believe. I will take a little run down to the post- 
office for the night mail. Evelyn, you can help Aunt Maria get 
supper, can’t you, dear?” 

“Of course I can!” said Evelyn; “ but are you sure you are well 
enough to go alone?” 

‘“‘ Nonsense!” said Maria, rising and folding her work. 

“Do you think anything is the matter with sister?” Evelyn 
asked Aunt Maria after Maria had gone. 

“Don’t ask me,” replied Aunt Maria, curtly. 

“ Aunt Maria!” 

“ Well?” ; 

“ Professor Lane isn’t married. You don’t suppose sister—” 

“Stuff!” said Aunt Maria. “Come, you had better set the 
table. I have got to make some biscuits for supper. They won't 
be any more than done by the time Maria gets back.” 

“ Did you think she looked so very pale?” asked Evelyn, following 
her aunt out of the room. 

“No, I didn’t think she looked pale at all when I came to look 
at her,” said Aunt Maria, sharply. 

Aunt Maria unhesitatingly lied. She knew that her niece had 
been pale, and she believed that it was on account of Professor 
Lane. She thought to herself what foels girls were. There Maria 
had thrown away such a chance as George Ramsey, and was very 
likely breaking her heart in secret over this consumptive old 
enough to be her father. 

Evelyn also believed in her heart of hearts that her sister was 
in love with Professor Lane, but she took a more sentimental view 
of the matter. She was of the firm opinion that love has no age, 
and then Professor Lane had never seemed exactly old to her, and 
he was a very handsome man. She thought of poor Maria with the 
tenderest pity and sympathy. 

But Maria, walking to the post-office, realized not so much an 
ache in her heart as utter horror and terror. She asked herself 
how she could possibly continue teaching in that school if Wollaston 
Lee were principal, how she could endure the daily contact with 
him which would be inevitable. She told herself that it was hor- 
rible, horrible, that she could not endure it, that it was impossible. 
She was in a fairly desperate mood. She had. a sudden impulse to 
run away and leave everybody and everything, even Evelyn and her 
aunt, whom she loved so well. She felt pitiless toward everybody 
except herself. She took out her pocketbook and counted the 
money which it contained. There were fifteen dollars and some 
loose change. The railroad station was on a road parallel to the 
one on which she was walking. An express train flashed by as she 
stood there, The girl gathered up her skirts and broke into a run 
for the railroad station. She knew that there was an accommoda- 
tion train due soon after the express. She reached the platform 
just as the train came in and boarded it. . There were no other 
passengers from Amity except a woman, whom she did not know, 
dragging a stout child by the arms. She gazed absently at the pale 
landscape past which the train was flying. The conductor had to 
touch her arm before he could arouse her attention, when he asked 
for her ticket. Then she looked at him vacantly.and he had to 
repeat his, “ Ticket, please.” 

Maria opened her pocketbook and said, mechanically, the name 
of the first station which came into her head, “ Ridgewood.” 
Ridgewood was a small city about fifteen miles distant. Maria sat 
very still. The child who had got on at Amity began to wail, 
and its outeries filled the whole car. To Maria it seemed like the 
natural outburst of an atmosphere overcharged with woe and the 
impotent rage and regret of the whole race. as a cloud is charged 
with electricity. She felt that she herself would like to burst into 
a wild wail, and struggle and wrestle against fate with futile mem- 
bers, as the child fought against its mother with its fat legs in 
shoes too large, and its bemitiened hands. 

However, she began to get a certain comfort from the rapid 
motion. She continued to stare out of the window at the land- 
scape which fast disappeared under the gathering shadows. The 
car lamps were lit. Maria still looked, however, out of the win- 
dow; the lights in the house windows, and red and green 
signal lights, gave her a childish interest. She forgot entirely 
about herself. She turned her back upon herself and her complex 
situation of life with infinite relief. She did not wonder what she 
would do when she reached Ridgewood. She did not think any 
more of herself. It was as if she had come into a room of life 
without any looking-glasses, and she was no longer visible to her 
own consciousness. She did not look at the other passengers. All 
that was evident to her of the existence of any in the car besides 
herself was the unceasing wail of the child, and its mother’s half- 
soothing, half-scolding voice. She did not see the passengers who 
boarded the train at the next station beyond Amity, and that 
Wollaston Lee was one of them. Indeed, she might not at once 
have recognized him, although the man retained in a marked degree 
the features of the boy. Wollaston had grown both tall and broad- 
shouldered, and had a mustache. He was a handsome fellow, 
well dressed, and with an easy carriage, and he had an expression 
of intelligent good-humor which made more than one woman in 
the car look at him. Although Maria did not see him, he saw 


her at once, and recognized her, and his handsome face paled. 
The ridiculous complexity of his position toward her had not tended 
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to make him very happy. He had kept the secret as well as Maria; 
for him, as for her, a secret was a heavy burden almost amounting 
to guilt. He continued to glance furtively at her from time to 
time. He thought that she was very pretty, and also that there 
was something amiss with her. He, as well as the girl, had entirely 
gotten over his boyish romance, but the impuise to honorable dealing 
and duty toward her had not in the least weakened. 

When the train stopped at Ridgewood he rose. Maria did not 
stir. Wollaston stopped, and saw the conductor touch Maria and 
heard him say, “ This is your station, lady.” 

Maria rose mechanically, and followed the conductor through the 
car. When she had descended the steps Wollaston, who had got 
off just in advance, stood aside and waited. He felt uneasy without 
just knowing why. It seemed to him that there was something 
strange about the girl’s bearing. He thought so the more when 
she stood motionless on the platform and remained there a moment 
or more after the train had moved out; then she went toward a 
bench outside the station and sat down. Wollaston made up his 
mind that there was something strange, and that he must speak 
to. her. 

He approached her and raised his hat. Maria did not look up. 
Her eyes seemed fixed on a fringe of wood across the track in 
which some katydids were calling, late as it was. That wood, with 
its persistent voices of unseen things, served to turn her thought 
from herself just as the cry of the child had done. 

* Miss Edgham,” said Wollaston, in a strained voice. It suddenly 
occurred to him that that was not the girl’s name at all, that 
shé was in reality Mrs. Lee, not Miss Edgham. 

Maria gave a sudden start and looked up. An electric light on 
the platform made his face quite plain. She knew him at once. 
She did not make a sound, but rose with a sudden stealthy motion 
like that of a wild hunted thing who leaves its covert for further 
flight. But Wollaston laid his hand on her shoulder and forced 
her gently back to her seat. There was no one besides themselves 
on the platform. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said. But Maria, looking up at him, 
fairly chattered with terror. Her lips were open, she made in- 
articulate noises like a frightened little monkey. Her eyes dilated. 
This seemed to her incredibly monstrous, that in fleeing she should 
have come to that from which she fled. All at once the species of 
mental coma in which she had been, cleared away and she saw 
herself, and the horrible situation in which her flight had placed her. 
The man looked down at her with the utmost kindness, concern, 
and pity. 

“ Don’t be afraid,’ he said again; but Maria continued to look 
at him with that cowering, hunted look. 

“Where are you going?” asked Wollaston. 

“T don’t know,” Maria said, dully. 

“You don’t know#” 

Maria raised her head and looked down the track. “I am 
going on the train,” said ‘she, with another wild impulse. 

“ What train?” 

“The next train.” 

“The train to where?” 

“The next train to Springfield,” said Maria, mentioning the 
first city which came into her mind. 

“What are you going to Springfield for so late? 
friends there?” 

“No,” said Maria, in a hopeless voice. 

Wollaston sat down beside her. He took one of her little cold 
hands, and held it in spite of a feeble struggle on her part to draw 
it away. “ Now see here, Maria,” he said, “I know there is some- 
thing wrong. What is it?” 

His tone was compelling. Maria looked straight ahead at the 
gloomy fringe of woods, and answered in a lifeless voice, “ I heard 
you were coming.” 

“ And that is the reason you were going away?” 

we ig 

“See here, Maria,” said Wollaston, eagerly, “ upon my honor I 
did not know myself, until this very afternoon, that you were one 
of the teachers in the Westbridge Academy. I would refuse it-now 
if it were not too late, but I promise you to resign very soon, if 
you wish it.” 

“JT don’t care,” said Maria, still in the same lifeless tone. “TI 
am going away.” 

* Going where?” 

“To Springfield. I don’t know. Anywhere.” 

Wollaston leaned over her and spoke in a whisper. 
you want me to take steps to have it annulled?” he asked. 
could be very easily done. There was, after all, no marriage. 
simply a question of legality. No moral question is involved.” 

A burning blush spread over Maria’s face. She snatched her 
hand away from his. “Do you think I could bear it?” she whis- 
pered back, fiercely. 

“ Bear what?” asked the young man, in a puzzled tone. 

“The publicity, the—newspapers. Nobody has known, not one of 
my relatives. Do you think I could bear it?” 

“T will keep the secret as long as you desire,” said Wollaston. 
“T only wish to act honorably, and for your happiness.” 

“There is only one reason which could induce me to give my 
consent to the terrible publicity,” said Maria. 

* What is that?” 

“ Tf—you wished to marry anybody else.” 

“T do not,” said Wollaston, with a half-bitter laugh. “ You can 
have your mind easy on that score. I have not thought of such a 
thing as possible for me.” 

Maria cast a look of quick interest at him. Suddenly she saw his 
possible view of the matter, that it might be hard for him to 
forego the happiness which other young men had. 

“T would not shrink at all,” she said, gently, “if at any time 
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you saw anybody 
whom you wished to 
marry. You need not 
hesitate. I am not so 
selfish as that. I do 
not wish your life 
spoiled.” 

Wollaston laughed 
pleasantly. ‘“ My life 
is not to be spoiled 
because of any such 
reason as that.” he 
said, “and I have not 
seen anybody whom I 
wished to marry. 
You know I _ have 
mother to look out 
for, and she makes a 
pleasant home for me. 
You need not worry 
about me, but some- 
times I have worried 
a little about you, 
poor child.” 

* You need not, so 
far as that is con- 
cerned,” cried Maria, 
almost angrily. A 
sense of shame and 
humiliation was over 
her. She did not 
love Wollaston Lee. 
She felt the same old 
terror and disgust at 
him, but it mortified 
her to have him think 
that she might wish 
to marry anybody 
elso. 

“Well, I am glad 
of that,” said Wollas- 
ton. “I suppose you 
like your work.” 

ih Oo igs 

Wollaston returned 
suddenly to the origi- 
nal topic. * Were 
you actually running 
away because you 
heard I was coming?” 
he said. 

“Yes, I suppose I 
was,” Maria replied. 
in a hopeless, defiant 
sort of fashion. 

“Do you actually 
know anybody in 
Springfield?” 

sae 

“Have you much 
money with you?” 

“T had fifteen dol- 
lars and a few cents 
before I paid my fare 
here.” 

Wollaston took her 
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“You had better 
buy your ticket back 
to Amity, and when 
I come into the sta 
tion I think it is bet- 
ter that I should only 
bow. to you, especially 
if others should hap- 
pen to be there. Can 
[ trust you to stay 
there, and not get on 
board any train but 
the one which goes to 
Amity?” 

“Yes, you can,” 
said Maria, with the 
same docility which 
was born of utter 
Weariness and the 
subjection to a 

stronger will. 

She went into the 
waiting-room and 
bought her ticket. 
then sat down on a 
settee in the dusty, 
desolate place, and 
waited. 

Wollaston: Lee was 
not gone very long. 
When he — returned 
he bowed to_ Ma- 
ria, then seated him 
self at a little dis- 
tance. 

It was not long be- 
fore the train for 
Amity arrived. Wol- 
laston, with an al- 
most imperceptible 
gesture, looked at Ma- 
ria, who immediately 
arose. Wollaston sat 
behind her. on the 
train. Just before 
they reached Amity 
he came forward and 
spoke to her in a 
low voice. “I have 
to go on to West- 
bridge,’ he said. 
“Will there be a 
carriage at the sta- 
tion?” 

“There always is,” 
Maria replied. 

“Don’t think of 
walking up at this 
hour. It is too late.” 

Wollaston lifted his 
hat with an audible 
remark about the 
beauty of the even- 
ing, and passed 
through into the next 
ear, which was a 


hand again and held Drawn by Harold Matthews Brett smoker. 
it firmly. “Now “MARIA EDGHAM, WHERE HAVE YOU BEEN?” Contrary to her ex- 


listen to me, Maria,” 

he said. ‘*On Mon- 

day I shall have to begin teaching in the Westbridge Acad- 
emy. I don’t see how I can do anything else. But now 
listen. I give you my word of honor I will not show by 
word or deed that you are anything to me except a young 
lady who used to live in the same village with me. TI shall 
have to admit that; but I give vou my word of honor that I will 
make no claim upon you, that I will resign my position when you 
say the word, that I will keep the wretched, absurd secret until 
you yourself tell me that you wish for an annulment of the ficti- 
tious tie between us.” 

Maria sat still. 

“You will not think of running away now, will you?” Wollas- 
ton said, and there was a caressing tone in his voice as if he were 
addressing a child. 

* No, I will not,” Maria said. 

Wollaston rose and went nearer the electric light and looked at 
his watch. Then he came back. ‘“ Now, Maria, listen to me again,” 
he said. “I have some business in Ridgewood. I would not attend 
to it to-night, but I have made an appointment with a man, and 
I don’t see my way out of it. It is about a house which 
I want to rent. Mother doesn’t like the boarding-house at West- 
bridge, and in fact our furniture is on the road, and I have no 
place to store it, and I am afraid there are other parties who want 
to rent this house, that I shall lose it if I do not keep the appoint- 
ment. But I have only a little way to go, and it will not keep me 
long. I can be back easily inside of half an hour. The next train 
to Amity stops here in about thirty-seven minutes. Now I want 
you to go into the waiting-room, and sit there until I come back. 
Can IT trust you?” 

“Yes,” said Maria, with a curious docility. She rose. 





pectation, Maria did 

not find a carriage at 
the Amity station, and she walked home. It was late, and the 
village houses were dark. She did not feel afraid; a sense of con- 
fusion and relief was over her, with another dawning sense which 
she did not acknowledge to herself. When she reached her aunt's 
house and turned into the path, the door opened and her aunt 
stood there. 

“Maria Edgham, where have you been to walk this time of 
night?” she demanded. 

Maria looked at her aunt, and said, quite gravely, “ Aunt Maria, 
you trust me, don’t you?” 

“Of course I do; but I want to know. I have a right to know.” 

“Yes, you have,” said Maria, “ but I shall never tell you, as 
long as I live, where I have been to-night, only you can rest 
assured that there is no harm, that there has been no harm.” 

Maria took a lamp from the sitting-room table, lighted it, and 
went up-stairs. 

“You are just like your mother, just as set,” Aunt Maria catled 
after her, in subdued tones. “Here I’ve been watchin’ till I was 
‘most crazy.” 

“T.am real sorry,’ Maria called. back. “Good night, Aunt 
Maria. Such a thing will never happen again.” 

Directly Maria was in her own room, she pulled down her win- 
dow-shades. She did not see a man who had followed at a long 
distance all the way from the station, moving rapidly up the-street. 
It was Wollaston Lee. He had seen from the window of the 
smoker that there was no carriage waiting, had jumped off the 
train, entered the station, then stolen out, and followed Maria 
until he saw her safely in her home. Then the last trolley had 
gone, and he walked the rest of the way to Westbridge. 

To be Continued. 
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The Future in America 
(Continued from page 1205.) 
flav. They give themselves—they want to 
vive. Do you know I, too, have come near 
feeling that at times for America. .. .” 

We were separated for a while by a long 
hole in the middle of the street and a heap 
of builder’s refuse. Before we came within 
talking distance again I was in reaction 
against the gleam of satisfaction my last 
confession had evoked. 

“in the end,” I said, “you Americans 
won't be able to resist it.” 

“Resist what?” 

“You'll respect your country,” I said. 

“What do you mean?” 

In those crowded noisy East Side streets 
one has to shout, and shout compact 
things. “ This!” [ said to the barbaric dis- 
order about us. “ Lynching! Child Labor! 
Graft!” 

Then we were separated by a heap of 
decaying fish that some hawker had dumped 
in the gutter. 

My companion shouted something I did 
not catch. 

“Well tackle it!” she repeated. 

I looked at her, bright and courageous 
and youthful, a little overconfident, I 
thought, but extremely reassuring, going 
valiantly through a disorderly world of 
obstacles, and for the moment—I suppose 
that waving bunting and the children’s 
voices had got into my head a little—I for- 
vot all sorts of things. ... 

I could have imagined her the spirit. of 
America inearnate rather than a_ philan- 
thropic young lady of New York. 

To be Continued, 





The Fruits of Knowledge 


ON the occasion of the last football match 
between Yale and Harvard, which took place 
at New Haven, the crowd that came to wit- 
ness the match, estimated at over thirty 
thousand, so filled the streets of the Elm 
City that there-were large groups of people 
everywhere, 

The little daughter of a well-known cler- 
gyman was, on the day of the match, taking 
a walk with her mother. When she saw 
the great throngs of people all around her 
wherever she went, she showed her early re- 
ligious training by exclaiming: : 

“What is it, mamma—Resurrection Day?” 





A National Department of 
Health 


By Theodore Waters 

Does this country need a national depart- 
ment of health? This question was by far 
the most important and certainly it was of 
the most general interest of all those dis- 
cussed during the summer meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, which has just closed in Cornell 
Vniversity. The initiative in the discus- 
sion was taken by Professor J. Pease Norton, 
of the Department of Economies of Yale. 
Professor Norton maintains that the wastes 
from disease in the United States have be- 
come so great as to make a national depart- 
ment of health a necessity. There are indeed 
four wastes which are the more lamentable 
because they are unnecessary. They are pre- 
ventable death, preventable sickness, pre- 
ventable conditions of low physical and 
mental efficiency, and preventable ignorance: 
One million five hundred thousand persons 
must die in the United States during the 
next six months. Four million two hundred 
thousand persons will be constantly sick. 
At least five million homes consisting of 
25.000,000 persons will be made more or 
less wretched by mortality and morbidity. 

We look in horror on the Black Plague of 
the Middle Ages, yet it was a mere passing 
cloud compared to our own White Waste. It 
IS reasonably certain that of the people liv- 
Ing to-day over eight millions will die of 
tuberculosis, but not a hand is raised by 
the Federal government to save them. Over 
six millions must die of diseases of the heart 
and eight millions of pnéumonia, but not a 
Wheel of the official machinery at Washing- 
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ton is set in motion for their cure, and the 
event is accepted by the American popula- 
tion with as resigned a mien as the Hindoos 
show in awaiting the day of the cholera. 

On the other hand, the national govern- 
ment expends seven million dollars annually 
on plant ‘health and animal health, but save 
for the work of Doctors Wiley, Atwater, 
and Benedict, not one cent is expended 
directly on the health of infants. Thousands 
have been expended in stamping out cholera 
among swine, in saving’ the lives’ of elm 
trees, in importing Sicilian bugs to fertilize 
fig blossoms, in ostracising certain species 
of weeds, in exterminating parasitic growths, 
but not one cent has been appropriated for 
eradicating pneumonia among human 
beings. The logic that justifies an annual 
appropriation of $2,000,000 for a life-saving 
service should justify protection against 
accidents of disease and death. 

From. this Professor Norton concludes 
that a United States department of health 
should be established, having at its head 
a secretary who shall be a member of the 
executive cabinet; that the purpose of the 
department should be to take all measures 
calculated to decrease sickness and to in- 
crease physical and mental efficiency; that 
such a department of health might be made 
advantageously to consist of the following 
national bureaus: Infant Hygiene; Educa- 
tion and Schools; Sanitation; Pure Food; 
Registration. of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Drugs, Druggists and Drug Manufacturers; 
Registration of Institutions of Public and 
Private Relief, Correction, Detention, and 
Residence; Organic Diseases; Quarantine; 
Health Information: Immigration; Labor 
Conditions; of Research requiring statistics 
and of laboratories and equipment. 

Some of these already exist in part and 
should be merged with the projected bureau 
of health: This department should receive 
its support from licenses levied on persons 
and industries, inspected stamp taxes, regis- 
tration fees, and national appropriations. 

The details of some of these bureaus, as 
outlined by Professor Norton, are exceed- 
ingly interesting, although some of his con- 
clusions are highly optimistic. For instance, 
in discussing the Bureau of Infant Hygiene, 
he says that the registration of births and 
marriages would enable wholesale educa- 
tion of parents by means of pamphlets and 
leaflets concerning the care of the child, 
food, air, and dress. The Bureau of Educa- 
tion would provide for the municipal treat- 
ment of defective eyes, ears, teeth, and the 
segregation of defective children. The 
Bureau of Registration of Physicians and 
Surgeons should require all physicians to 
take out a five-year license, and to make re- 
turns on official blanks which would serve 
as a basis for calculating the average num- 
ber of visits per illness, cases per death, 
ete., which data should serve at the expira- 
tion of five years as a basis for revoking the 
license for cause. 

The vital problem of the Department of 
Research would be to make new discoveries 
of value ‘at a_rapid rate. And from the 
standpoint of eugenics it is desirable to 
select as early as possible the exceptional 
minds; to afford these minds every oppor- 
tunity of training and education; to place in 
operation instantaneously the results of their 


‘work. The value of the work of a Luther 


Burbank, an Edison, or an Eli Whitney, is 
incalculable. How large are the appropria- 
tions. made for the defective children who 
must forever be a burden on society? How 
little has been done for the exceptional 
children who must carry by their work both 
the defective and the average of the popula- 
tion! Professional ‘ organizers understand 
the importance of this phase, Carnegie in 
his libraries and institutes, Rockefeller in 
the Rockefeller Institute and Chicago Uni- 
versity. A fortiori,,the nation should pro- 
vide for this necessity. 

Assuming Newholme’s figure of nine days’ 
average illness per annum to be correct, 
approximately 2,000,000 years of life are 
lost per annum. Estimating wages at $1 
per day, and all other expenses at $1 per 
day, $1,444,000,000 loss per annum is regis- 
tered by this item. Could the days of illness 
be cut down one-third, nearly $500,000,000 
would be saved. Again, Higgins has esti- 
mated that $600,000,000 are now spent on 
criminality in the United States. If the 
criminality is largely the product of the 
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social environment, such as over-crowding, 
alcoholism, ete., measures which would de- 
crease this only fractionally are worthy of 
consideration. A decrease of 16 and 2-3 per 
cent. would result in savings of $100,000,- 
000 per annum. And in addition to these 
savings there exists a vast amount of 
misery and sorrow which would be lessened, 
but may not be measured by statistics. 





Origin of the Postage Stamp 


QUITE recently there has been more or 
less discussion as to the origin of the postage 
stamp. 

Perhaps the most authentic story is that 
which comes from the Post-office Depart- 
ment at Washington. 

It appears that about sixty-five years ago 
Rowland Hill was travelling through one of 
the northern districts of England, and for 
a time was sojourning at an inn where the 
postman came with a letter for a young 
daughter of the inn-keeper. , The young 
miss turned the letter over and over in 
her hand, and after examining the envelope 
minutely, inquired the price of the postage, 
which was a shilling. She sighed sadly and 
returned the letter to the postman, saying 
that it was from her brother, but that she 
had no money. 

Mr. Hill was an onlooker and was touched 
with, pity. He paid the postage, and his 
action seemed to embarrass the girl. When 
the postman had gone she stated to Mr. 
Hill that some signs marked on the envelope 
conveyed to her all she wanted to know, 
and that as a fact there was no writing 
enclosed. In extenuation she said that she 
and her brother had contrived a code system 
of communicating, as neither of them were 
able to pay post charges. 

Mr. Hill thought of the results of a sys- 
tem which made such frauds possible. Be- 
fore another day he had planned a_ postal 
system upon the present basis. 


FIFTY YEARS’ SUPREMACY. 

THE stipremacy of Borden’s products is due to 50 years’ scien- 
tific education of dairymen and employes with a fixed purpose 
to supply only the BEST. Eacie Branp ConpEeNnsep MILK and 
PEERLESS BRAND EVAPORATED-CREAM fill every milk require- 
ment. o*« 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is“ BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. .*. 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. «*s 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


GOOD NIGHT’S SLEEP 
No Medicine So Beneficial to Brain and Nerves. 


Lying awake nights makes it hard to keep 
awake and do things in ‘daytime. To take 
‘tonics and stimulants” under such circumstances 
is like setting the house on fire to see if you can 
put it out. 

The right kind of food promotes refreshing 
sleep at night and a wide-awake individual during 
the day. 

A lady changed from her old way of eating to 
Grape-Nuts, and says: 

‘“‘For about three years I had been a great suf- 
ferer from indigestion. After trying several kinds 
of medicine, the doctor would ask me to drop off 
potatoes, then meat, and so on, but in a few days 
that craving, gnawing feeling would start up, and 
I would vomit everything I ate and drank. 

“When I started on Grape-Nuts, vomiting 
stopped, and the bloating foollegs, which was so 
distressing, disappeared entirely. 

“My mother was very much bothered with 
diarrhoea before commencing the Grape-Nuts, be- 
cause her stomach was so weak she could not 
digest her food. Since using. Grape-Nuts she is 
well, and says she don’t think she could live with- 
out. it. 

“Tt is a great brain restorer and nerve builder, 
for I can sleep as sound and undisturbed after a 
supper of Grape-Nuts as in the old days when I 
could not realize what they meant by a ‘bad 
stomach.’ There is no medicine so beneficial to 
nerves and brain as a good night’s sleep, such as 
you can enjoy after eating Grape-Nuts.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

‘“‘There’s a reason.” 













































WHEN THE THERMOMETER CLIMBS INTO THE NINETIES, AND THE TENEMENTS OF THE EAST SIDE BECOME SUFFOCATING OVENS, 
THE ROOFS ARE TURNED INTO SLEEPING QUARTERS BY THE WEARY TENANTS 


THE ATTEMPT OF NEW YORK’S EAST-SIDE DWELLERS TO WITHSTAND THE 
RECENT TROPICAL HEAT WAVE, WHICH HELD THE CITY IN ITS 
GRIP DURING THE EARLY PART OF AUGUST 
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Individuality and Character in Beer — mean 
Quality. 99 per cent of all Beers have no char- 
acter whatever. 

Our “High Life” Beer has strictly a charac: 
ter of its own—a taste of its own—found in no 


It has that perfection of Beer Taste, 
“Miller” taste. 


Where does Miller “High Life” Beer 
get that character and individuality. 
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The Champagne of Bottle BEER 


First: From thé high quality of our Malt, and the 
process of preparing same. 

Second: From the process of brewing, used exclusively in 
our brewery. Our own process, perfected by experience. 

Third: From the superior and exclusive quality of our yeast. 


They are just common Beer. 


You may not understand all that we say 
here, but if you will order a bottle 
of “High Life” Beer and drink it, you will 
very quickly perceive that the Individ- 
uality and Character of our 
spells Superiority of Quality. ps 
ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT COMPANY, Distributors, 135-137-139 West 42d St., New York 


Superiority of Quality, that 
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The War Peril on the 
Mexican Border 
(Continued from page 1200.) 


met fleeing across the border I have heard 
or seen no indications of any intention on 
the part of Americans in Mexico to yield 
one inch. Nearly all would be glad to see 
American troops come over the border in 
case of a general uprising; but one and all 
are agreed that the instant an Amer- 
ican armed force sets foot on Mexican soil, 
even at the invitation of the Mexican gov- 
crnment, then is the Diaz government 
doomed, and the United States plunged into 
war with the revolutionary government 
which will succeed it. This act will be the 
one thing necessary to unite the divergent 
parties and precipitate the great uncertain 
mass into an insanely patriotic support of 
the cause of Mexican independence against 
American aggression. The cunning revolu- 
tionary leaders know this, and so they are 
torcing an anti-American revolt of such size 
that the United States will be forced to pro- 
tect the lives and property of her citizens 
With arms. 

The outlook is very dark, and the one 
hope is in the iron hand of Dom Porfirio. 
With his rurales, the wild riders and former 
bandits, whom he has formed into a body 
of policemen, who keep order in the vast 
domain, and form the most mobile and dar- 
ing cavalry force in the world, he may be 
able to strike such blows in the centres of 
revolution that he can do, as he has often 
done before, paralyze the entire plot before 
its machinery can turn a wheel. 





Logic and Grammar 


Winrrip has advanced to that stage in his 
course in English where suffixes and prefixes 
occupy part of his time. His mother is 
helping him with his lesson, and is trying 
to impress upon him the meaning of “ kin.” 
She illustrates its force by such words as 
‘lambkin,” telling him that means “a little 
lamb,” and “ manikin ” “a little man.” The 


child ponders ict a few minutes, and then 
looks up inquirin gly, “Is that little nap you 
take after dinner. mamma, a napkin?” 











THE DIRECTORY OF DIRECTORS 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. (Eighth Edition.) 


OVER 24,000 NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF NEW 
YORK DIRECTORS AND THEIR COMPANIES. 

Also a SELECTED LIST OF CORPORATIONS in 
Banking, Insurance, ‘Transportation, Manufacturing and 
miscellaneous lines of business, with the names of each 
Company’s Officers and Directors. 

Price, delivered, #5.00. 

THE AUDIT COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 45 Cedar Street. 





NEW YORK 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 
No pay till cured. Write 
Dk. J.-L. STEPHENS CO., 








Dept. 57. Lebanon, Ohio. 





How To Keep 
Household Accounts 


By CHAS. WALDO HASKINS 


Late Dean cf the School cf Accotntancy, 
New York University 
This book wiil be found of great help to every 
housekeeper. It outlines in a Clear, readable 
manner a simple but comprehensive system 
the household No 
knowledge of book-keeping is 


ef keeping accounts. 
previous 
required. There are sample pages showing 


exactly how the system is. put to practical use. 
Cloth, $1.00 net ( postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
By JOHN FISKE 
American Political Ideas 


Viewed from the Standpoint of 
Universal History. 
In such chapters as ‘‘The Town Meeting,” ‘‘ The 
Federal Union,” and ‘‘ Manifest Destiny,” the author 


traces the growth of our national political institutions 
and points their significance. 


Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, $1.50. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 








Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SQHMER-CECILIAN ” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 


Catalogue mailed on application. 
arerooms, Cor, sth Ave. aad St, 
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SOHMER & COMPANY, New York, 
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A FLNISHI ON THE CELEBRATED SARATOGA COURSE 
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THE EUROPEAN HABIT OF SITTING ON THE SIDEWALK AT SARATOGA —A TYPICAL SC E IN FRONT OF ONE OF THE HOTELS 


SARATOGA’S EVENTFUL SEASON 


THE OPENING OF SARATOGA’S RACE MEETING WAS MARKED BY A UNIQUE ACTION ON THE PART OF THE AUTHORITIES, WHO CLOSED 


ITS NOTORIOUS GAMBLING PLAC , TO THE GREAT CONSTERNATION OF THE LEGION OF GAMING VISITORS. F moth 
laid 
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solidity was as the rock of Gibraltar. 
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There is 
No Good Reason 


Against Good Insurance 


Nor any substitute for it. Wherever failure to live means financial loss, there is 

call for Insurance. Is your life of financial value to another—your family, partners or 
business? If s0, Life Insurance deserves your attention, and deserves it now. Your fore: 

thought will be better than their afterthought. @ When it comes to the best kind of Life 
Insurance, men do not all think alike. There is no desirable kind that cannot be obtained from 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. This is the oldest active Life Insurance 
Company in America, and the largest and staunchest in the world. 
has no stockholders. Its assets belong to its policy-halders. It has paid them dividends continuously 
for fifty-six years. Taking its history through, 


The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


has done as well for its policy-holders as any company. It should have done better, as has recently been 
shown. Under the present management all policy-holders may expect unusually favorable results. 
This is made reasonable by the facts that it isa strictly Mutual Company, operated under New York 
laws, which are now the best in the world; that its great volume of business means smaller share of 
expense on each policy, and that the new methods and economies, which are now a part of its con- 
stitution, will save immense sums which must go to the policy-holders, as the only proper place. 
@ Mr. Charles E. Hughes, who became famous by conducting the investigation of the 
Legislative Committee, and who speaks with authority, has recently said: ‘We have had 
great companies exposed to close and. unsparing analysis, only to find that their 
I would rather take insurance in a New York 
company compelled to transact business under these restrictions, than in any 
company not so restricted, and I believe that will be the sentiment of the 
people of these United States.” 
@ If you would like to know for yourself the latest phases of Life 
Insurance, or wish information concerning any form of 


policy, consult our nearest agent or write direct to 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 
New York ; 


It is a Mutual Company. It 






































Men of To-day 
(Continued from page 1210.) 
greatly favored these energetic citizens, if 
the possession of much portable property be 

a criterion. 

These worthies not only held well _to- 
gether, they extended an egis over their 
friends, with -the astonishing result that 
real estate in Philadelphia was somewhat 
unevenly taxed. Smaller properties paid>on 
a full valuation; but the greater a man’s 
possessions, the smaller in proportion were 
his taxes. This curious state of affairs at- 
tracted Mayor Weaver's attention, with the 
result that he ordered a new valuation; an 
assessment was made, and the taxable value 
of the city went up from under a billion to 
a billion and a quarter. 

Later came the gas case, which the Mayor 
Was able to prosecute with the ultimate 
success Which we all remember. 

There was’ much fierce warfare beneath 
the surface for long months before the open 
outbreak that finally came, and Mayor 
Weaver came to realize that he was at 
grips with a despotism far more certain 
in its methods than the comparatively 
limp bureaucracy of Russia. Nor is the 
fight ended. The triumvirs and _ their 
friends are not: likely to quit the- game for 
long years. to come. They have skill, ex- 
perience, daring; and the good citizens of 
Philadelphia must look to it lest they be 
once more bound hand and _ foot - and 
enslaved. 





A True Rustic 


Ir is Priscilla’s first visit to the country; 
she has heard the cackling of the hens, and 
connected it with the laying of the eggs; 
she hears the cow moo, and calls to her 
mother, “ Mamma, come quick, the cow has 
laid some more milk.” 


Financial 
Lette rs Bills of exchange bought and 


sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

a 
International Cheques. Cer- 
Cred it. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


of Credit. Cuollections made. 
BankErs, No. 59 WALL STREET. _ 
iat 
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receipt of 25c. 
{GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 








Copyright Wotice 


Class A, XXc, No. 
ConGREss}-To wit: Be it remembered, That on the twenty-second 
day of June, 1006, Mrs. Sallie R. Coffin, of Boston, Mass., hath 
deposited in this office the title of a BOOK, the title of which is 
in the following words, to wit: ‘‘ The Story of Liberty. By Charles 
Carleton Coffin. Illustrated,’’ the. right whereof she claims as 
proprietor in conformity with the laws of the United States re- 
specting copyrights. 

(Signed) HeErsert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORWALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from July 31, 1906, 





149085, June 22, 1906.— LIBRARY OF 





Player’s Edition 


BEN-HUR 


By Gen. LEW. WALLACE 


An elaborate edition, for which a demand has been created 
by the long run of the play “ Ben-Hur.” 

With 48 Illustrations in ‘lint from Photographs of 
the Play. Printed from New Plates, with Borders and 
Headlines in Color. Crown 8vo, Ornamented Ctoth, 

$2.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 
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FREE TREATMENT 


The Vienna Permeator gives instant relief and effects a 
permanent cure. : 
satisfied of its merits; then send me $1.00 or return it. 
1 have faith in the Permeator, because it cured me after 
years of suffering; it has cured thousands of others and 
will cure YOU. 1! have faith in humanity and know that suf- 
ferers will gladly pay when cured. So I send it ‘free on 

to every sufferer from Way Fever, Asthma, 
Catarrh, Coughs, Colds, 

Your name and address will bring you the PERMEATOR 

and SURE RELIEF by return mail. 


- | J. E. EVERHART, Sole Mnfr., 7017 Perry Ave., Chicago 


‘HAY FEVER 
8 and ASTHMA 


Sent free on approval. Use it till 


Neuralgia, Bronchitis, etc. 
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EaGgeactics DoS 
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THE AUTOMOBILE IN USE AS AN ARMY AMBULANCE AT MOUNT GI vA. FORMERLY THE SERVICE AMBU ‘CE > DRAWN BY 
MULES, BUT THE TEAM AUTOMOBILE WHICH HAS SUPERSEDED IT HAS BEEN FOUND TO BE AN EFFECTIVE I SOME WAYS 
SUPERIOR SURSTITUTE. THE MOTOR CAR SHOWN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH WENT TO MOUNT GRETNA UNDER ITS OWN POWER 








THE AUTOMOBILE AS A STAFF ASSISTANT-——-AN ORDERLY DELIVERING A MESSAGE. THIS MACHINE HAS BEEN ASSIGNED BY THE WAR 
DEPARTMENT TO GENERAL GRANT AND HIS STAFF 


THE AUTOMOBILE IN WAR MANOEUVRES 


AT THE ARMY MANOEUVRES NOW IN) PROGRE MOUNT ¢ NA. PE SYLVANIA, UNDER COMMAND OF BRIGADIER-¢ RAL FRED- 
ERICK D, GRANT, THE AUTOMOBILE .IS DEMONSTRATING ITS POSSIBILITIES OF PRACTICAL USEFUL! 3S IN FIELD AND CAMP 


Photographs by the Press Photo Company 
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Alfonso XII. Judged by 
His German Teacher 


(From Les Annales.) 


Tue Spanish King’s German teacher is a 
Hanoverian (married to a Frenchwoman). 
Following is his opinion of his pupil: 
This is the way that I made the King’s 
acquaintance. I was giving German _les- 
sons to one of the King’s orderlies—Count 
del Grove. The Count had never taken 
lessons in the palace; but one day when he 
was too busy to meet me where we met 
usually, he asked me to give him his lesson 
where he was. I went over to the palace, 
and while we were hard at work, the door 
opened and the King came in. He came in 
smiling, and asked me if I would permit him 
to listen to the lesson. Of course I was 
glad enough to have him there; he is a pre- 
possessing little fellow; in fact, I may say 
that I have never known a more charming 
man. So he sat there with us listening with 
all his ears. Several times when I asked 
the Count del Grove a question, the King 
answered me before the Count could speak— 
not very polite, but his way of doing it was 
very taking! When the lesson was ended 
he came up to me and told me that I must 
teach him. “I like your way of teaching,” 
said he, “and henceforth I will have no 
other teacher.” 

Despite his teasing ways and his love of 
pleasure, Alfonso is very fond of study, 
and very anxious to learn everything. There 
was no end to his questions. He longed to 
be informed on all subjects. I never saw a 
boy as observant. 

He walks the streets of the city of 
Madrid seeing and hearing everything with- 
in visual and auditory range., And he has 
the prettiest manners that I have ever seen. 
His heart is kind, and it is natural to him 
to want to give pleasure. No one can pass 
him unperceived, and if he has the least ex- 
cuse for noticing people after they have 
passed him he turns and waves his hand. 
No one ever passes from his sight without 
getting his hearty salutation: “a Dios!” (I 
commend you to God!) That is his greeting 
to his people. 

Not long before he visited Paris he gave 
audience to a Frenchman, whose acquaint- 
ance he had formed. Alfonso told the man 
that he was delighted to think that he 
should see Paris, of which city, with its 
numberless delights, he had heard, and that 
the idea of his journey monopolized his 
thoughts. 

“What street do you live in when in 
Paris?” he asked the Frenchman. 

“Avenue de l’Opéra, your Majesty.” 

“Do you think that I shall pass your 
house when T am in the Avenue de l’Opéra?” 

“Yes, sire, undoubtedly.” 

“Shall I, really? Well, now listen! 
When I am in Paris and in the Avenue de 
YOpéra, [ shall not forget you, be sure of 
> age I shall stop and wish you ‘ good- 
day. 

Such speeches as that last are a King’s 
best armor. 

_ Alfonso is always sweet-tempered; he 
is very pleasant, and very thoughtful for 
the comfort of others, and, probably, that 
1s one reason why the masses of the people 
all the countries where he is seen) love 

Mm. 

His action is as frank and as free as his 
Speech; he is very gay and high-spirited, 
but very gentle. He is absolutely free from 
affectation. A thousand stories are told of 
his caressing simplicity. One day in Barce- 
Jona he ran down a child who had been too 
Inquisitive to leave the door of his auto- 
mobile. The automobile was moving slowly. 
The child was not seriously injured, but the 
King stopped, picked up the little bundle of 
rags and, crooning to it, as his own mother 
must have crooned to him, carried it to a 
drug-store. 

Etiquette is the only thing that disturbs 
the King’s patience. He hates court rules. 
T have heard him complain bitterly that he 
could not “act like a rational being” be- 
cause he was always “dragged down by 
Some senseless court custom.” One day 
when the court rules interfered with some- 
thing that he was contemplating, he said, 
not angrily: “All this restraint is ridicu- 
lous ! _t am the law, not its subject. I am 
the King of Spain!” 
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Winchester Ammunition and Guns are sold everywhere 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 





WINCHESTER 


~ 


% * 
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METALLIC CARTRIDGES 
J FOR RIFLES, REVOLVERS AND PISTOLS 


In forty years of gun making we have learned 
2 many things about ammunition that no one 
- could learn in any other way. These discov- 
eries and years of experience in manufacturing 
_ammunition enable us to embody many fine 
points in Winchester make of cartridges not 
to be found in any other brand. Winchester 
make of cartridges in all calibers are accurate, 
sure fire and exact in size. Always ask for 
Winchester make and insist upon getting it. 






















NEW HAVEN, CONN. 









Made in a pot still by the 
old-fashioned costly 
method 
































The New 
44x 6% 


KODAK 


Ask your dealer to show the 
No. 4A Folding; pictures 44 x 
6% inches, high speed lens and 
shutter, Pocket Kodak simplic- 
ity, price $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Kodak seep oxen ag The Kodak City. 


the dealers or by mail, 











American Diplomacy 


ITS SPIRIT AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


by 
JOHN BASSETT MOORE 


Author of 


“Extradition and Interstate Rendition,” “ History and 


Digest of International Arbitration,” Etc. 


For years Professor Moore has been 


regarded as being the highest living au- 
thority concerning the history of Ameri- 
can diplomacy. This series of papers 
on American diplomacy has commanded 
wide attention, not only in this country, 
but in all the capitals of.Europe as well, 
and places many historical facts before 
the reading public for the first time. 
It shows how from the very first the 
American policy has been to negotiate 
treaties and carry on international busi- 
ness fairly, squarely, and aboveboard; 
and it unfolds and expounds in a clear 
and connected form the distinctive princi- 
ples and policies the maintenance of 
which has caused American diplomacy to 
be acknowledged.as one of the great form- 
ative forces in modern history. 


With Sixteen Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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Fly - Rods 


and Fly - Tackle 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO THEIR 
MANUFACTURE AND USE 


Revised Edition 
By H. P. WELLS 


Author of “The American Salmon-Fisherman” 


The book goes into all necessary details, with draw- 
ings and diagrams of the manufacture and use of 
rods and fly-tackle and the making of flies. 


Illustrated with Diagrams 
Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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Much dreaded is the Puncturepig in town and countryside, 

In highway and in byway, wherever folks do ride. 

When wheels they whiz, then out he creeps from hedgerow or from gutter; 
He takes a bite, and then the night hears words I dare not utter. 
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WHEN 


Hunter 
Baltimore 
Rye | 


COMES TO JUDGMENT 





THERE’S A VERDICT 
IN ITS FAVOR 
EVERY TIME 











HOW TO GET STRONG 


AND HOW TO STAY SO 
By WILLIAM BLAIKIE 


Practical hints regarding healthful every-day exercise. President Roosevelt 

writes to the author: “I owe a great deal to your writings, for they have been 

among the causes that made me realize the importance of proper bodily 
development.” 


New and Revised Edition. $1.00 net (postage extra) 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


























(MIGHTIER? yay [THE SWORD 


S SUITABLE FOR WRITING IN EVERY POSITION 5 
GLIDE OVER ANY PAPER; NEVER SCRATCH 
OR SPURT. 

Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL- 
PorinTED pens are ahead of all others 
FOR EASY WRITING. 
Assorted sample box for 25 cts. 


H. BAINBRIDGE & C0., 99 William St., New York 


AND ALL STATIONERS. 











FEDERATION 
LOER 
pNTi He 
BLOTTING 5 





Seid at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 























AROUND THE WORLD 


Small, high-class parties leave San Francisco October 5, 30, 
November 20; Eastward, from. New York, December 8, 
January 5. Japan, China, India, Burmah, Egypt, 
ete. Most liberal arrangements. Illustrated programs ready. 
FRANK CG. CLARK, 96 Broadway, New York 
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When Dealing W: 
We Are Ready to ‘Sond ¢ on * Approval 
Diamond, Watch or other yt of cg td you 
= select from our Catalog. per St all — 
take allrisks. Write for Catalog 


Your Credit is Good with Loftis if you ag 


Write ori our Bi Fon 


1,000 rape a 


The best authorities 
Diamonds as an lavestment ~ vent - 
vance in value 15 to20 % annually. Don't del lay buying. 


The Old Reliable Origins 
DIAMOND CUTTERS 


JEWELERS 
: Dept. F. 61, 92 STATE ys 
: O u. S. 
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‘RED THE SPOILERS 


@ “Defenders of the Rails—The New York Central Lin Lines,"—Utica Herald 














